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A LIVING VEAR 


By Mary G. Slocum 


Why cry so many voices, choked with tears, 


‘‘ The year ts dead”? It rather seems to me 
full of such rich and boundless life to be, 


It is a presage of the eternal years. 


SERIES 


Must it not live in us while we, too, live? 


Part of ourselves are now the joys it brought, 


4 
> 


Part of ourselves is, too, the good it wrought 

In days of darkness. Years to come may give — 
Less conflict, less of pain, less doubt, dismay, 

A larger share of brightness than this last; 
But victory won in darkness that is past 

/s a possession that will far outweigh 

All we have lost. So let us rather cry, 

This year of grace-still lives; it cannot die/ 
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The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a 
anywhere in the world; Bere information 
concerning any Transportation Line in the 

world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 

e, ecreation 

The Outlook, 4 York’ 


acation or a Trip 


ton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


Florida 


The announcement is made of the opening, Decem- 
ber 24, of another through line of railway travel 
between New York and Florida, shortening the dis- 
tance and quickening the time. The route is by the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad. in connection with 
the newly constructed line of the Florida Centraland 
Peninsular Railroad, via ponseile and Savannah, 
making one complete line of railroad from Washing- 
ton to on Gulf. The Richmond 
and Danville Ra has been selected by the, 
Government as ne ved for the Great Southern 
Fast Mail, en by this new combination with the 


Florida Central and m the New’ 


the following 


York papers will reach Jacksonvil 


mornin at 9 o’clock, many hours 


earlier t tofore. 

New York passon ers can leave at ‘30 P.M. in 
through slee acksonville and , and 
arrive at Jac nvil next evening, or oar on the East 
Mail leaving New York at 12:15 A.M. and oag- 
ton at 11 , throu sleeper New York to oJ ac 
sonville. line wi pherate dining-car service 


between and Jacksonville. For infor. 


mation regarding the the new route call on or address 
t, Eastern Passenger Agent, 229 
ee New York City. 


The Southwestern Limited 


of the New York Central is the ae ta: train to the 
Southwest. Equipment new an Service 
first-class. Route the Leaves 
Grand Central Station, New York, sgeny, at I P.M. 
seactes Cincinnati next morning, St uis next 
evening. 


One reason why New York people pester to travel 
by the New York Central is because of Grand Central 
Station, which is so conveniently located that it can 
be reached within from two to twenty minutes from 
any of the principal hotels or clubs. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


HAMILTON 


HOTEL 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


J. MEAD, Manager 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


This new and commodions, hotel will open Dec. 10th. 


For terms circuls ygddress Be 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


RESORTS 


Winter Resort 
yo 900 feet above the sea, with 
bracing c town, with fine 
college and one o 

TIROL college and ot in Europe. 
ge, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 

sine ; modern conveniences. Charming excursions made. 

Eminent me care if desired. Best references. I[llus- 

trated pamphlets on application. Cart LANpszg, Prop. 


TOURS 
MEDITERRANEAN 


EXPRESS LINE 
nt Twin-screw_ Steamers of 13-16,000 H.P. 
r service be inping Nov. rom York direct 
fo o ALGIERS, APL A. Also from 
Fork via Algiers and Naples to LEXANDRLA 


ORIENT EXCURSION 
per Fuerst Bismarck, from New York, Feb. 1, ’94. 
York and +> the record for for time between New 
t oO n 

Sailins Price list, 11 Pamphlet, and Trav- 

elers’ ‘Guide sent free to any address. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. 

37 Broadway, New York. | 12s La Salle St., Chicago. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Grand Tour by 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE 


The party wil go ew York the fine North 
German r“Sp Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 17, and be ina scomprehensive round 
of travel to the chief cities and places of. historic and 
scenic interest in Spain (with an excursion across to 
Tangier on the rican coast), Portugal, Southern 
France "Tollan Lal the Pyrenees and the Riviera), 
Italy, the Italian Lakes, Austria-Hungary, Tur- 
key (with ro days in Constantinople and vicinity), Bul- 

aria, Servia. Germany pac uding a voyage down 
the Rhine), Holland, Beigium, France, and Eng- 
land. Nearlyall the great cities of Europe are included 
in this magnificent tour, which affords also glimpses into 
oe and Asia. 

The Special Trains which will be at the service of 
the party throughout the railway journeys of over 10,000 
miles will be composed of sleeping-cars with dining-car 
attached. The best hotels and numerous carriage-rides 
with special hagiiitios for sight-seeing everywhere. 
limited in numbers 


Independent Railroad Tickets to All Points. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. of Union Square), New York 


Monterey, commanding the 
Coas 


California 


10S AN GELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern aS ornia sent on 
request by KE & CO. 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


guests. ie tire bl d ished. 
upies an entire bloc n doom 
G. G.G EEN, Owner. 


THE PAINTER 


,Mevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. from 
tbe e Coast. Magnifi ficent view of na, the San Gabriel 
paler. and the Sierra Madre Fine 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator, ot-water heating. 
A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. peveet-cate pags the door. 
dress D. PAINTER. 


Hotel Pleasanton 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The largest, best appointed, one most liberally managed 
Family Tourists’ Hotel it in San 


Hotel Terracina 
REDLANDS, CAL. 


In the beautiful San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent 
scenery. A wonderful combination of mae, Lillies, 
blossoms, and snow-capped Mountai 
Wm isdale, Mer. Campbell T. anes. Prop. 


Baxter Terrace 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Excellent accommodations for families desiring home 
comforts. Baxter Terrace is situated on high ground, five 
blocks from the Arlington Hotel, on the car line. ‘The 
een ae are first-class in every respect. Attractive 

s. Table unexceptionable. Best sanitary plum 

ing. ee Mail delivered twice daily. Local and long-distance 

ephone. References exchanged Address 
COIT, Lessee, 


Mi 
Baxter Terrace, 1501 Bath Street, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
he finest land and marine view 
odern im oe: ; flower 


on the Pacific t. 


dens; surf bathing; most equable temperature in li- 
fornia. Six mile s from the pix Trees. For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City “3 
Santa Cruz apply to JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprieto 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describin Colorado rings, sent 


District of Columbia 
THE ARDMORE Thirteenth bet, 


Washington, D.C. Family hotel; 
venient tocarsand places interest ; no liquors. ‘erms, 
$1.50 to $2.50 per day. T. M. HALL. . 


Florida 


The Altamonte 


Altamonte Springs, Florida 


Much improved and first-class ins Now 
open. For circular address Prop., 


BEST BARGAINS EVER GIVEN 
Orange Groves, Houses, City Hots anc and 


l on or address 
DeLand, Florida. 
DE LAND, FLORIDA 


THE PUTNAM 


thotel. In beautiful orange grove. At ive and 


LAKE HELEN 


THE HARLAN HOTEL in the great pine- 
forest belt. 120 miles below Jacksonville, on 
the A. & W. branch of the East Coast Line. 
A quiet, comfortable, homelike hotel. Boating, 
fishing, billiards, bowling, etc. Northern man- 
agement. Third season under Miss S. Kempe. 


NDIAN RIVER SANATORIUM, Merritt, Fla.— 


A comfortable, old-fashioned home, with open 
fireplaces, baths, and good, substantial food. Cli- 
mate unsurpassed. A resident physician, massage, 
electricity, and latest medical appliances. Send for 


circular. S. W. MOORE, Secy. 
SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick ~~ Ow ow open All modern improve- 
ments. Also THE DS 
Open July to October. TT, Prop. 


“ORMOND” 


OPENS JAN. Ist. 
Write for maps lans, and desc! 
circularsto A & PRIC 
ond, AN DE er an 
anuary are the when the Groves 
are Laden with Ripe Oranges. 


HOTEL COQUINA OPEN DEC, Ist. 


ROCKLEDGE, 


t ledge on Indian 
oran ove. New and elegant’ 
Send for klet. 

H. PECK, Owner and Proprietor. 


30 acres of bea 
accommodates 


sort on the Indian River. White’s Cottage ; private 


sorton the ind FLORIDA~— Popular winter re- 
board, a k nth. 
$2 day cia rates by wee Waite” 


Refers to Recreation partmen 
THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE 7a, Good family table and 
home comforts.- Good family E. 


The LA BORDE 


nice rnished rooms odern improvemen . 
reasonable. ABBOTT. 


The “LORILLARD VILLA” 


Mrs. V. BERN ANDEZ & SON, M For rates 
send circular and cards. 
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Florida 


“The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The } g and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comfortable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of superior euce ence. Acareful and li 
eral menageme ent and strictly first-class in every respect. 
Eighth seaso - D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


— 


Georgia 


Prop. SWEET WATER PARK 
H.T. BLAKE 4 TEL, Lithia Springs, Ga. 
near Atlanta, A. of Pass Christian, Miss., and 
Manitou, Colo. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


SEASON OPENS DEC. 16, 1893 
M. A. BOWER, — 


F ulars, rates, etc., addr 
AVIES: Thomasville, Ga.. or 


Fred H. Schofield, Windsor Hotel, N 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 


Hotel Altamont { Futaw Place. 


Baltimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A _ novel 
feature—parlor on top of 


potas. overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of 
heating in the world. Chatt olanee Springs Water served 
without extra charge. For illustrated book 


WARNER STORK, 


FOR PLANNING 
WINTER TRIPS 


Write the Recreation Department for assist- 
ance. We shall be glad to help you find the 
place you are looking for, and tell you of 
hotels and routes. It makes no difference 
where you think of going; we can give you 
information in regard to any winter resort anywhere. 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, New York 


Sanatorium 


New Jersey 


“THE PINES” 


BARNEGAT PARK, N. J. 


Finel miles from the sea. hours from 
ork an Pennsy]vania, Railroa 
and Central ie} "ow ersey. Write for illus- 


trated 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
October to June. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


THE CLIFTON 


N. W. Corner Clifton Avenue and Fourth Street, 
MISS A. E. ODGERS. LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
HARRIS 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. cotrack 


One block east of ‘* The ee ” Open fireplaces, sun 
parlor, electrical treatment, massage. . Mrs. E ARRIS 


LAKEWOOD 


New Jersey 


Address H. J. CATE, M.D. 


Where Green Cove Springs Is 
FLORI vial 


Here’s the Hotel St. Elmo. 
Rooms bright and cheerful. 
Walks and drives through the 
piney woods. 
Illustrated booklet. 
Jupson L. Scott, Manager. 


THE LENOX 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—This new Hotel has every 
modern improvement. Address D. H. PAUL. 


THE PARK VIEW 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. | Cuas. W. pWooptann, 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Terms pure Open year round, 
2 per r wee 
per day 10 PETS. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
* Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 
Care of experienced Physicians. Al) 
valuable Provision for rest, recrea- 


nt fire-proc of main building and twelve cottages. 
Asgha t Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 

8, safety elevator, telegraph telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emm a P. Ewing, of Chautaugua 


On line D., L -R.R N York and 
Buffalo, Open all ear. Fori etc., 
ee . ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
{A popu pular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
al year. Bievator, electric bells steam, open fire- 
8, with bathe Bee and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
air. 3 , Etectricity, 


liances. ratoga waters 
€r sports. New ‘Turkish and Russian 
| illustrated circular. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE _ Driest Climate in the United States, except points!of 
great altitude.in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


Pore Spring Water. Perfect Draina Pure Milk f D U ll 


Electric jights, Elevator. 
“Now Open. For clcular terms address B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor. 


Cuisine. Room, 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 


North Carolina 


MOUNTAIN PARK JOTEL 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Winter Resort. Altitude, 1,800 
air and mild equable tem- 
fab May first-class hotel with all modern improve- 
ments. Through Pullman cars a New York 
ily 4:30 P.M., via Pennsylvania R.R. Sanitary ar- 
ran Sments unsurpassed. Luxurious ‘marble aths 
supp ied with natural hermal_ waters, a specific in cases 
out, and insomnia. 
‘Leclerea, with large experience 
from 2 ¥e ars at Carlsbad, 
tria, is the BOOLT inc 
WM 


LITTLE.) 
P. B. Gopr IN, Springs 
or JOHN D. KEILEY, 'Prest., 1 White 1 St., N. ¥. 


North Carolina 


ARE YOU GOING SOUTH? 


Write for elicit Circular of 


Oakland Heights Hotel 


South Carolina 


location ASH EVILLE HEALTH board 
a pointments, and RECREATION easant house; large rooms; extensive groun 
N. C. REST | centrally located m0 “HOUSE, Mrs. J. Bell, Prop. 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


tes, day. S 1 rates 
Rates, $2 per day. Special mir BUSCH. 


THESSWANNANOA 


Strictl medium-priced, all-the-year, hotel. 


(For other advertisements in this department see following page.) 
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South Carolina 


Travel 


INTER BOARDERS received in Southern 
family. Climate highly recommended by Dr. Wil- 
8 Cam 


"z= COURT, Camden, 8. C.—Old oned 
Some, half a mi from 
rmin sand driv 


references, and GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms with baths extra. 


PINE FOREST INN 


WINTER RESORT 
Summerville, South Carolina 
OPENS NOVEMBER 15, 1893 


HARVEY 8S. DENISON, Manager 


A new substantial and elegant property AMIDST 
THE PINES, unlimited attractions, 22 miles from 
CHARLESTON, V. frequen ent trains. 

Hill Hotel. 


office. Hotel otel Richelieu. 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER’S 
SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, 
Wernersville, Pa. 


A DeLuiGHTFUL WINTER RESORT IN SOUTHERN PENNA. 
ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 


Virginia 


Absolutely free from malaria and unsurpassed for 
healthfulness generally, and so testified to by physi- 
cians; with air heavily charged with ozone—nature’s 

eatest boon to the health-seeker—with scenic attrac- 
Seas unrivaled, Old Point Comfort ranks foremost 
as a winter resort, while its world-famous Hygeia 
Hotel, with its improved and now perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements, the unquestioned 
purity of its drinking-water, unsu sed cuisine, 
embracing every delicacy of land and sea foods, the 
charm of its resident garrison life, its abundant 
Musical features and dancing, ee a variety 
of attractions seldom at yee 

PIKE, 


TRAVEL 


GOOD NEWS 


Visit the Mid-Winter Fair 
at San Francisco 


You have long contemplated a California trip, and 
this winter offers you an excellent chance. The 
holding of a Mid-Winter Fair at San Francisco will 
be an incentive for many to visit California. 

Now, the ‘‘Good News” we suggest at heading is 
this: The Chicago, Rock Island. and Pacific Ry. 
has put on a daily Tourist Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco, via Ft Worth, El Paso, and Los 
Angeles. It is a lovely winter route. 

The weekly Phillips Rock Island Excursions, 
leaving Boston every Tuesday, are personally con- 
ducted from ocean to ocean, and are popular. This 
car arrives and leaves Chicago every Thursday. 

There is also a car leaving Chicago every Tuesday, 
and its route is via Pueblo, the Scenic Route, and 
Ogden, to San Francisco, same as Boston car. 

Rates low. Write to any Great Rock Island 

Route representative for full particulars, or address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, G.P.A., Chicago. | 


any ticket 


FORNIA 


> DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- | 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


agent, or to the 

General Pass- 

enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. | 


= 


Highest 
Awards, 1893 


given to the 


Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co. 


Five Medals and Diplomas on 
Silver-Plated Spoons, 


Forks, Knives, etc. 
xst. For most marked progress by the 
use of their silver inlaid. 


2d. For aapertes excellence insuring a 
durability hitherto unknown. 
3qa. For the highest grade of materials. 
4th. For the fine plating, workmanship, 
and finish. 
sth. For most artistic display. 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 
are marked on the back of the handle: 


E STERLING INLAID H: 
Ask your Jeweler for them. 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDCEPORT, CONN. 


Lord Taylor 


Grand Street Store. 


Sale ot 
Mushn 


Underwear, 
Saturday, Fan. bth. 


Corset Covers, 
Trimmed with 
embroidery, 


19 cts. 
Night Gowns, 
Sailor Collar, 


98 cts. worth $1.50. 


Shirts ana Gowns, 


Trimmed with fine 
embroidery, 


48, 58 & 68 cts. 
Special. 


One lot fine goods, 
Chemise, Drawers and 
Corset Covers reduced 


35 Cts. 


Corsets, 
Imported & Domestic, 


50 cts. 


Lord & Taylor 


Grand Street Store, N. Y. 


worth 50 cts. 


Brass Bedsteads 


oe and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
n. 


Brass 


THE GOULD ‘MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. Goutp Co. and W. T. Mersereau Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York 
200 Feet East of Broadway. 


DEAF Noises CURED 


quis by F.Hmoos, 668 NAY. W Write for book of ‘of REE 


| 

| 
‘ 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 
| 
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tions in the United States, Can- TIME 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 


countries in the Postal Union “ We propose to take ground on the universal reality, the indestructible To buy a 
add $1.56 for postage. religious nature, which is as much a part of creation as the globe itself : 


Terms 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 
week forty-eight pages. The 
subscription price is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance. 


P e is Tani get b 
the publishers for 


and its physical properties, and far more important.” 


New Subscriptions may : Henry WARD BEECHER. 
| commence at any time during “ All the Lord sn us ts opportunity ; we are to do the rest.” all y 


the yout. LAWSON VALENTINE. 


Receipts.— We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless Contents, 30 Decem ber, I 89 3 e 
the request is accompanied with 7 : 
stamp. The date on your label PAGE PAGE 
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fy us to that effect; otherwise umentary Hypothesis. By and the Bohemian Work in 
we shall consider it their wish | Lyman Abbott............... 1231 —Cileveland; Cleveland Church- PRICE. 60 CENTS 
to have it continued. “Suggestions for Small Book- es; Growth of the Episcopal . 
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THE OUTLOOK, 


GIR Dey | 13 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 
EDUCATION AL - Massachusetts Pennsylvania 


OME SCHOOL FOR 30 BOYS. 
ACADEMY, South Byfield, VIAN SEMINARY, 


Mass. 
year. Fits for any College or Founded 1 1749. location ; refined 
Perm of of over 20 a6 acres Fn to and adjoins Academy | tian home-lite ; thorough education, preparing for 8 a 
for salt-water bat and broadly cultured womanhood rather a cial t 


New York City 


9 oun 
SCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY ng. done rough summer, or profession. inter begins fincipal. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. | New Jersey 
: 4110 & 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
K ER DEPARTMENT of the LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL | Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
na! mas bo opening sep. | School for Boys. JAMES W. MOREY. |" Mrs. JULIA TLER, Associate Principal. 


tember, 1894. For entrance*in the peesent ear applica- 
tion may be made not later than October 20 MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


9 University Place, is York City. MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Mechanical Drawing 


Prepares for any College. Resident, native French and 
MADEMOISELLE WELTIN | German teachers. Special courses in Music and Art. METIC, EC. ma MINING, PROSPECTING. G2 i 
Day School for Girls Terms, $700.00 per year. FREE cir cire cular’ to ie CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL @F 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE 
TORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOY 
o 


will reopen Octobe at its » special] tructed 


60 AND 162 WEST 74th ST., N. Y. and scientilic courses. © modern languages, theory 0 DLXON’S 
Connecticut nasium. Grounds of 76 acres. for catalo logue PENCILS. 
imide If not familiar 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- tough leads. 16c. for 
—$s00. 10th year. page circular tells what ‘PUTE.—Five courses, with preparatory, for young ’ 
education means for a bo 1, betes Formation of character | women and girls. Superb buildings and appointments. | samples worth double the money. <i 
with us. No Rates proportional from date of admission. See cata- | JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
FREDERICK 8. CURTIS. PRB. (Yale %6o), logue. JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Brookfield Center, Conn. Ohio ee 
UBLE BICYCLES 815 
SEMINARY, Hartford, Conn. | Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls h-Loader thas 
(in bs). mi ad advan for culture, $6.00. ‘where. Before you bey, 
study, and Ferms, ber limited. 1,020 Prospect St., RIFLES $2.00 te 
gagements now for tion for Harvard tions, Colleges 
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The Hearth-stone 


grates, 


variety. 


Surroundings” 
tiles, 
surroundings and in almost infinite 
We have a show-room full 
of suggestions, 
those who can’t come. 
you contemplate butlding. 


As a Lodestone. 


are the 
place and its surroundings form the 


most attractive spot in the house. 


days when the fire- 


mean mantels, 


etc. We make such 


and pictures for 
Write us if 


The Bradley & Currier Co., (Ltd.) 


Cor. Hudson and Spring Streets, New York. 


TIFFANY GLASS& DECORATING COMPANY 


-FURNISHERS- & -GLASS- WORKERS DOMESTIC: & - ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS- 


TO: 341 ‘FOURTH: AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


“ BREVITY IS THE SOUL 
OF; WIT.” GOOD WIFE, 
YOU NEED 


SAPOLIO 


WILLIAMS’ JERSEY CREAM 
TOILET. 


t Intended to be to the rest 
of the body what Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps have been * 
to the faces of nearly all 
mankind—for upwards of 
half a hundred years. 
A combination of rich—soft 
yellow Jersey Cream—(from |! 
our own herd of imported Jer- Gay. 
sey cattle)—in a most exqui- WEN 
site—delicate Soap. 


The result of 60 years of costlh— 2X 
laborious experiment. oN 
eal 


SHORN 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
URES il ELS! is 


Coug Pp 
in time. Sold b drugi 
CONSUMPTION 


R 
h Syrup. Tastes Good. Use Fs ° 


American Missionary Association 
To yo Friends of the American Missionary Asso- 
citation : 

The American Missionary Association does the 
work of the Con tional churches for seven mill- 
ions of oes, for two millions of mountain 
whites, and for the Indians of the West and the 
Chinese on the Pacific Coast. This is a vast and 
ee field. The Association is now in embarrassing 
straits. For the first time in many years it is seri- 
ously in debt. This debt, as stated at the Annual 
Meeting, was $45,000, and is in danger of being 
doubled at the end of a year. ss j 

The work of the Association is of incalculable 
importance. It includes the support of churches, 
schools, colleges, and various other forms of mission 
work ; it is the greatest work done for the negroes of 
the South by any religious body in the country. 
The Association has pared down its work until no 
more can be done but to close churches and schools, 
which would be disastrous to a work as distinctively 
the trust of the churches as any of their enterprises. 

The undersigned were appointed a committee at 
the Annual Meeting, held at Elgin, IIl., to consider 
the exigency of the Association. We accordingly 
call upon the churches to take the missions of the 
Association anew to their hearts, and we recommend 
Sunday, February 11, 1894, the Sunday before the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, to be set apart asa 

y in all our churches for special presentations to 
the public of the needs of the Association, and for 
special and additional collections to cance] the debt, 
and to carry on the current work of the year. This 
is an unusual year with our churches and all our 
benevolent societies. It is our privilege to make 
sacrifices this year. It is one of the splendid features 
of Christianity, and of our Congregational Chris- 
tianity, that it, again and again, has proved equal to 
emergencies. In years like this, God comes to us 
anew with his work, and says, *“ Prove me, now.” 
And what blessings Christians and churches have 
had when in their poverty they have proved God! 
Let us join hands in making Sunday, February 11, 
1894, a new day in the work of emancipation; the 
day of a new response all along the line. 

C. H. JOHNSON, Montclair, N. J. 

S. B. CAPEN, Boston, Mass. 

A. L. WILLISTON, Northampton, Mass. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Hartford, Conn. 
Wo. E. HALE, Ill. 
GEo. R. LEAvitTtT, Cleveland, Ohio. 
DAN F. BRADLEY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Won. H. WANAMAKER, Ph elphia, Pa. 
AusTIN ABBOTT, New York, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, 


our cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A REFINED YOUNG WOMAN desires a posi- 
tion as nurse and companion to an invalid lady. , =a 
€nces given. Address No. 5,726 Th tlo 


, care The Outlook. 


Is there anything more beautiful ? 
And it should continue to be so as the 
child grows oijder. Too often this is 
not the case, and the fault lies with the 
shoes they wear. 


We give the same thoughtful stud 
to shoes as we doto every other branc 
of children’s. apparel. others wi'l do 
well to consider .hat we have all widths 
as well as all lengths, made on special 
lasts ; of selected material, with pliable 
soles, and without tacks, nails or ridges, 
and proper fitting shoes adds much to 
their durability—nothing to the price. 


Orders by mail have prompt and careful attention. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y. 


REx BRAND | 


EXTRACT, BEEF. 


[SEF EXTRACT once appropriately applied 

to scientific and dietetic cookery will 
ever hold its place in the kitchen of the 
practical housekeeper. Even the most juicy 
roast is benefited by the addition of a tea- 
spoonful of Extract. For stews and all meat 


dishes it is invaluable. No less useful is the 
Extract when one needs more than the false 
stimulation of liquor, coffee or tea. 


Highest award at World’s Fair for ‘‘Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.” 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 


Sample sent for six cents postage. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 


THE JUDCES :. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. . 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, . 
German Sweet Chocolate, . - 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor, 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HE majority and minority reports of the 
Ways and Means Committee on the Wil- 
son Tariff Bill were both made public last 
week. The majority report is, in the 
main, a scholarly review of the tariff his- 
tory of the country. The extent to which 

New England manufacturers opposed the establishment of 
the high protective tariff in 1816, and the extent to which 
they became reconciled to the low revenue tariff intro- 
duced in 1846, are clearly and strongly set forth. The lat- 
ter point is the more important, and is the less exaggerated 
by the Committee. The revenue tariff of 1846, from which 
disasters were predicted, was followed by a period of un- 
precedented prosperity, in which the manufacturers shared, 
and most of the representatives of New England voted for 
the further reduction of the tariff which took place in 1857. 
This statement of facts cannot be disputed, though the 
remarkable prosperity of the country, especially the re- 
markable increase in the money value of its property, was 
probably due in a larger degree to the increase of its cur- 
rency through the gold discoveries than to the changes in 
the tariff. The majority of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, of course, quotes Senator Sherman’s statement that in 
1861, when the Republicans revised the tariff, the manu- 
facturers did not ask for the changes made, but “asked 
over and over again to be let alone.” The present bill is 
urged as a return to normal conditions. Free raw mate- 
rials are declared to be essential to manufacturing su- 
premacy, while the ability of our farmers and miners to 
supply raw materials more cheaply than they can be sup- 
plied in Europe is declared to be abundantly proven by 
our exportation of farm products, and by the labor-saving 
methods of production employed in our mines. 


The minority report is a somewhat detailed criticism of 
the changes proposed by the Wilson Bill. It begins, 
however, by a criticism of the measure for not carrying 
into effect the pledge made in the Chicago platform of a 
tariff for revenue only. ‘If there is to be no change of 
principle,” it asks, “why disturb existing business rela- 
tions?” “If we are still to have protection, why take this 
time to cause a readjustment ?” When, however, the minor- 
ity report turns to discuss the proposal of free raw materials, 
it deals with it as if it were an important change of princi- 
ple. To make raw materials free, while giving protection 
to manufactured articles, it urges, is class legislation. This 
is the strongest point made in this report, for, however 
clear it may be that free trade in raw materials is essential 
if our manufacturers are to compete with foreigners in 
neutral markets, it is none the* less clear that as much 
labor enters into the production of raw materials as into 
the manufacture of them, and that it is illogical to declare 
that the one class of labor should be protected by a tariff, 
while the other should not be. The minority report, how- 


ever, does not consistently follow up this charge of class 
legislation against the Wilson Bill, but proceeds to urge 
that the reductions upon woolen goods, despite the grant- 
ing of free wool, will imperil “ $300,000,000 of invested 
capital.”’ Of course the change from specific to ad valo- 
vem duties is condemned, as is also the abandonment of 
the reciprocity or retaliation features of the McKinley 
Bill. The former of these changes, it is said, will lead to 
fraud, in a vain attempt to secure justice, while the latter 
will lead to our giving other countries advantages in our 
markets without our getting anything in return. The fact 
that other countries always have bought of us in proportion 
as we have bought of them evidently made little impression 
upon the minority of the Committee. 


Secretary Carlisle’s report follows in all respects the 
lines laid down by the President. The Secretary, like 
the President, urges the postponement of any further 
currency legislation until the effect of the unconditional 
stoppage of the silver issues is more fully developed. Like 
the President, he urges that the Secretary be empowered to 


issue at his discretion bonds, not to exceed $200,000,000 ~ 


in amount, to meet any deficiency in the revenue that may 
occur. The Secretary estimates the deficiency during the 
current year at $28,000,000 upon the basis of present tax- 
ation. He expresses the belief that the worst effects of 
the “ recent ” financial disturbances have been realized—a 
position inevitable when once he had accepted the Admin- 
istration theory that the fear of a depreciated silver currency 
was the cause of the appreciation of all currency. He even 
goes beyond any declaration of President Cleveland when he 
speaks of the Government’s ‘“ unwise” policy of ‘ keeping 
its own notes outstanding to circulate as currency.” This 
may mean that the Secretary favors the retirement of Treas- 
ury notes and the issue of bank notes in their stead, giving 
to the banks the regulation of the volume and value of 
money, which the Constitution gave to Congress. As to 
tariff changes, the Secretary approves the changes pro- 
posed by the Wilson Bill, favors an increase of ten cents a 
gallon in the tax on distilled Jiquor, and favors a tax on 
the incomes of corporations. This last tax he advocates 


upon the ground of the increased revenues received by cor- 


porations because of the public charters they enjoy. A 
one per cent. tax, he urges, cannot be considered too 
heavy a return for the public to ask for these privileges. 


Serious attempts are at last being made to get at the 
number of the unemployed, though with results far from satis- 
factory. In this city the Board of Health has conducted 
a house-to-house investigation covering over one thousand 
tenements, and on the basis of the returns made its President 
estimates the number of the unemployed as less than eighty 
thousand. This would mean that only ten per cent. of the 
wage-earners are now out of work. The University Settle- 
ment Society has conducted a similar investigation as re- 
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gards two streets in the Jewish quarters, and its head worker 
reports that forty per cent. of the wage-earners claim to 
be out of work. These two returns indicate the extreme 
views of the situation. .The University Settlement So- 
ciety reports the statements of a low grade of immi- 
grants, who possibly hoped for aid, and certainly were in- 
clined to overstate their distress. The estimate of the 
Board of Health is based upon the statements of its 
own police. What their methods were we do not know, 
but the results reached must be discredited unless 
we discredit the authoritative investigation made in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1885. This investigation covered the entire 
State, and showed that thirty per cent. of those having 
employment were out of work at some period during the 
year, and that this period of non-employment averaged 
about four months. In other words, ten per cent. of the 
working force is out of employment in normal times. In- 
asmuch as these times are abnormal, the Board of Health 
estimate must be taken as that of a body which is inclined 
to understate the seriousness of the situatign, and the con- 
sequent call for public action. In St. Louis an investiga- 
tion has been made upon the plan of going to the employ- 
ers for the returns. Two hundred and fifty firms, ordi- 
narily employing forty-seven thousand persons, report that 
now they have but forty thousand at work. This would 
mean an addition of fifteen per cent. to those ordinarily 
out of employment, or a total of twenty-five per cent, out 
of work, if the Massachusetts returns indicate the general 
state of the labor market. A police census taken in Pitts- 
burg has revealed similar conditions there, twenty thousand 
working people out of perhaps seventy thousand being 
reported out of employment. The extreme distress found in 
the Jewish quarter in this city by the University Settlement 
workers, together with the common observation of those 
working among the poor, would indicate that this estimate 
does not seriously exaggerate the number of those out of 
work in all manufacturing centers. 

The work of furnishing relief is being undertaken in a 
systematic way at more and more points. In Boston a 
public meeting, presided over by the Mayor, has been held, 
and a committee of fifteen appointed to collect subscrip- 
tions. In Pittsburg large private subscriptions have 
already been made, and eight hundred additional men 
engaged by the city to work upon the parks and upon 
the highways. The wages offered were one dollar a day, 
yet the office of the Superintendent of Public Highways 
was besieged by more applicants than could be given work. 
‘‘Men accustomed to earning from $3 to $5,” says the 
dispatch, ‘‘ scrambled for the $1 chance.” In some of the 
smaller cities, where large factories have closed, the idea 
of finding work for the families known to be in need has 
been impracticable. In Yonkers, N. Y., where the closing 
of a few factories has thrown over two thousand employees 
out of work, a relief committee is distributing food, allow- 
ing but $3 a month where the family is small. In this 
city the work of the East Side Relief Committee in employ- 
ing an extra force upon the streets in the poorer quarters 
has been brought prominently before the public at a 
meeting held at the United Charities Building; a com- 
mittee was appointed to carry forward the work of raising 
subscriptions. At this meeting Professor Adler offered a 
motion that the city government be urged to employ at 
this time additional men in all departments where the 
appropriations made it possible. At a meeting held at the 


University Settlement house, to which the various trades- 
unions sent delegates, public action was unanimously 
regarded as the only possible source of adequate relief. 
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It was resolved to prepare a workingmen’s petition to 
the Legislature for the authorization of relief works. Ata 
great many points private charity of a somewhat indis- 
criminate sort is being distributed, while at others food 
and clothing are being sold at less than cost. 


The Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held in Chicago during the last fortnight, passed impor- 
tant resolutions upon several public questions. The sub- 
ject of the unemployed, of course, came first, and was. 
dealt with in a feverish way. ‘The President of the Fed- 
eration thought it no exaggeration to say that more than 
three million workingmen are now out of work. The 
Convention adopted a resolution declaring that ‘the 
right to work is the right to live,” and that “ when the 
private employers cannot or will not give work, the munic- 
ipality, State, or Nation must.” The proposition that the 
National Government should issue $500,000,000 of paper 
money, to be expended upon various public works, received 
favorable consideration. Other resolutions adopted fa- 
vored compulsory education, the legal eight-hour day, the 
submission of important questions to a direct vote of the 
people, the abolition of contract labor on all public work, 
the municipal ownership of street-cars, electric light and 
gas plants, and the nationalization of telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and mines. The Convention rejected the report 
of one of its committees in favor of compulsory arbitration 
in labor disputes. .. The reasons assigned for this rejection 
were distrust of arbitration boards, and a belief that com- 
pulsory arbitration would lessen the power of the trades- 
unions. There is no doubt that this second reason is 
perfectly valid. If the delegates to the Convention were 
looking after the aggrandizement of their organization, 
rather than the interests of its members, they certainly 
acted wisely in condemning a reform which would lead 
workingmen to look to the law instead of to the trades- 


unions for the preservation of their rights. 


The “ Political Science Quarterly” for December con- ~ 
tains a remarkably well-considered article by George K. 
Holmes upon the “ Concentration of Wealth.” Mr. Holmes. 
is at the head of that department of the National Census. 
Bureau which has investigated so satisfactorily the question 
of mortgages. This investigation afforded a rare oppor- — 
tunity for authoritative estimates as to the distribution of 
wealth among our citizens, and Mr. Holmes has shown 
exceptional judgment in the way in which he has used his. 
materials. There is only room here to state, in a con- 
densed form, his conclusions as to the manner in which 
our sixty billions of National wealth is divided among our 
twelve and a half million families : 


1% million farm-hiring families (average wealth $150) 


5 million home-hiring families (average wealth $500) 

2% million families — farms worth less than 

$5,000 own. . 6,500,000,000 
2% million ownlag worth less than 

8,000,000,000 
I 1-10 million families own about 43,:000,000,000 


As collateral evidence that this table does not exaggerate 
the comparative wealth of the well-to-do class in our soci- 
ety, Mr. Holmes cites the “ « Tribune ” list of four thousand 
millionaires, possessing in the aggregate not less than 
twelve billion dollars. ‘These four thousand families prob- 
ably possess more wealth than the first nine million fam- 
ilies mentioned above. Mr. Holmes concludes his article 
with the suggestion that, if this concentration of wealth is 
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to be checked, “the most effective and practicable reme- 
dies are progressive taxes on incomes, gifts, and inherit- 
ances.” 
& 
Dr. Parkhurst’s campaign in this city is not against dis- 
solute women and disorderly houses; it is against the 
police. And it is not against the police for mere failure to 
enforce the law against dissolute women and disorderly 
houses, but for levying blackmail and abstaining from enforc- 
ing the law when they are paid so to abstain. All good 
citizens ought therefore to unite in wishing Dr. Parkhurst 
success in his heroic endeavor to bring the police authorities 
to an accounting in this matter. His enforcement of the 
law in special districts has proved the falseness of police 
reports that the law was not violated. Judicial proof that 
violation of the law is winked at because the violators pay 
the police has not yet been furnished, unless within the 
walls of the Grand Jury room. But, whether the police 
are innocent or guilty, the community ought to demand— 
and, if they are innocent, the police ought to demand— 
a speedy presentation of the evidence and a speedy trial 
of the issue. So far, the public appearance is of a vigorous 
endeavor to prevent the presentation of the evidence anda 
trial of the issue. Every man is to be presumed innocent 
until he is proved guilty. Individuals under accusation are 
entitled to the benefit of this presumption. But the evi- 
dence already afforded of corrupt connivance with vice by 
those whose business it is to suppress vice is suf- 
ficient to justify a public belief that such connivance 
exists, and to justify a public demand for a vigorous pros- 
ecution of the question, Who are the guilty abettors of the 
corruption? Meanwhile, one political remedy appears to 
us clear. The Legislature of the State of New York should 
abolish the Board of Police Commissioners. There should 
be one Superintendent of Police, who should hold his office 
during good behavior, being removable only on charges 
preferred and proved of incompetence or corruption.- He 


would then be independent of the politicians. He would - 


have no interest in permitting bribe-takers on the force, and 
his public reputation would depend upon discovering 
and removing them. A bad superintendent might give us 
a bad police force, but we should know whom to hold re- 
sponsible.. He would be held responsible, and the evil 
would carry with it before long its own remedy. If Dr. 
Parkhurst’s vigorous campaign against corruption in the 
police force brings about such a reform as this, the whole 
city will owe him an inestimable debt of gratitude. 


The decision of President Slocum, of Colorado College, 
to remain in his position and bear the brunt of hard times 
and financial perplexities, in the face of flattering offers to 
go elsewhere witha large salary and permanent relief from 
all financial problems, ought to be recognized in substantial 
ways by the friends of higher education. The maintenance 
of an institution like Colorado College, with its high 
standards of scholarship and its strong moral and religious 
tone, is of the greatest importance ; and the decision of Pres- 
ident Slocum carries with it the gift of a life to a work—a 
decision the significance of which all Christian people 
should clearly comprehend. A work such as this is not 
the exclusive interest of any one. Those who believe in the 
important part that higher education is playing in the new 
sections of the country ought not to forget Colorado College. 
After a careful personal examination of the College and 
the whole situation, Dr. Pearsons pledged himself to give 
$50,000 on condition that $150,000 more should be secured 
within two years. Of this sum $50,000 was promised before 
the panic came to the State, but the difficulty of securing 
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the balance has now been increased many fold. Rarely is 
there a greater opportunity for lasting good than that of 
placing this sum of $100,000, at this time, in the treasury 
of the College. Such an effort by the friends of Christian 
education would be a fitting recognition of President 


‘| Slocum’s decision to remain at his post in Colorado. 


The two Radical measures which are now half-way 
through the British Parliament are the Parish Councils Bill 
and the Employers’ Liability Bill. The last-named measure 
has been carried through the House of Commons and to 
the Lords, and, as a result of the action of the Lords, a 
conflict is pending between the two chambers. It arises 
over the clause prohibiting employers from making con- 
tracts with their employees by which the latter shall not 
claim the privileges accorded by the Act. There was 
much controversy over this clause in the House of Com- 
mons. A number of the supporters of the Government 
opposed its introduction, and sought to have it rejected. 
But the Labor members were united and strenuous in their 
demand that the clause should be retained; the Govern- 
ment sided with them, and carried the clause by a majority 
of about twenty. ‘The opposition to it arose mainly with 
the railway interest in the House of Commons, as the 
operation of the clause will break up a number of prosper- 
ous and well-established railway workingmen’s mutual 
insurance societies. These societies came into existence 
immediately after the first Employers’ Liability Act was 
passed, in 1880. All of them are heavily subsidized by 
the railway companies. In return for these annual sub- 
sidies, the men agree not to take advantage of the Act, 
and in case of accident to accept liberal relief pay- 
ments from the societies, rather than go into the law 
courts to seek compensation from their employers. The 
members of these societies, who number at least 150,000 
men, are satisfied with them, and are content to remain 
as they are under their protection. They asked the 
House of Commons to take the same view of their posi- 
tion, and so to modify the bill as not to endanger the 
societies. But the Government refused, and pushed the 
bill through the Commons with the provision in it pre- 
venting employers from contracting themselves outside the 
Act, no matter what equivalent was given the men in its 
stead. ‘The railway men then went to Lord Salisbury and 
tothe Duke of Devonshire with the plea that their societies 
should not be interfered with. Their cause was taken up 
by the two Unionist leaders, and when the bill came 
before the House of Lords, a clause protecting the exist- 
ing insurance societies was introduced. The bill has gone 
back to the Commons with this change, and a crisis is 
impending. It is difficult to say what will be the outcome 
of the conflict. The Government majority when the clause 
was carried in the Commons was but small, and outside 
Parliament there is strong feeling against any rash inter- 
ference with arrangements between employers and em- 
ployed which have admittedly worked well during the last 
thirteen or fourteen years. As regards the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill, that is still in committee in the House of Com- 
mons. It is a measure of some seventy clauses, and the 
difficulties of getting it through committee have increased 
in consequence of the repeated declarations of the Gov- 
ernment that they will not delete the clauses which affect 
the administration of the Poor Law. The Opposition 
object to any interference with the Poor Law in a measure 
primarily for municipal purposes, and insist that if there 
must be amendments to the Act of 1835, which estab- 
lished the present system, the amendments ought to be 
made in a separate bill, and after the Royal Commission 
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how inquiring into the working of the Poor Law has pre- 


sented its report. 


The dynamite outrage in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties has almost overshadowed the programme of the new 
Ministry and its eailier actions. The Ministry is, however, 
settling down to its work, with an apparently definite policy, 
and with the determination to enforce its policy. ‘The new 
Premier, M. Casimir-Périer, is a man of unquestioned 
honor, patriotism, political ability, and personal vigor. He 
is, indeed, as The Outlook has already reported, one of the 
three popular candidates for the Presidency of the Repub- 
lic, and it is not improbable that the subordination of his 
immediate political opportunities to what seemed to be a 
public duty, in accepting the responsibility of government 
at this critical time, will inure to his benefit in the long 
run. If he sha'l be able to hold his Ministry together and 
to impose a strong policy upon it, the Premier’s chances 
for the Presidency will be in no wise lessened. The only 
weak member of the new Ministry appears to be M. 
Bordeaux, the Minister of Finance, whose record is not 
free from tarnish in connection with the Panama scandal. 
The Premier himself is a pronounced Republican, and 
progressive without being radical. He defines his posi- 
tion as ‘* between the adversaries of the Republic, on the 
one hand, and those bent on the social work of destroying 
the French Revolution.” His attitude toward the Social- 
ists is constructive rather than destructive, for he proposes 
to meet them, “not with disdain, but with the generous 
and fruitful action at the disposal of the State.” With 
this end in view, he proposes such a revision of taxation 
as will secure a more equitable distribution of its burden. 
On the question of Church and State, which the Radicais 
are agitating with a good deal of vigor, he takes an oppor- 
tunist position, declaring that the matter will be left where 
it is “until the opinion of the country on the subject has 
been obtained.” The support of the new Ministry comes 
naturally from the Center, but it also has evidently the 
promise of the support of a good many Radicals. 


Austria, which used to be the headquarters of the most 
extreme type of conservatism, promises to become one of 
the most radical countries in Europe, so far as legislation 
is concerned. The Reichsrath is deliberating the question 
of the extension of suffrage raised by Count Taaffe, and 
pressed by his successor, Prince Windischgratz, with, it is 
believed, the Emperor himself as the chief mover in the 
reform. Onthe heels of this radical measure, a Civil Mar- 
riage Bill has been introduced in Hungary with the consent 
of the King, who has heretofore been an uncompromising 
Catholic on all such questions. This bill contains 167 
clauses, dealing with the marriage question from all sides, 
and is to be obligatory upon all classes, without regard to 
religious lines. It not only legalizes civil marriage, but 
makes it mandatory, and imposes a fine of $250 upon 
any priest of any Church who solemnizes a marriage 
before the civil contract has been made. Under this sys- 
tem the civil ceremony is obligatory, and the religious 
ceremony optional. The bill provides for the claiming of 
damages for breach of promise, permits marriage with the 
sister of a deceased wife, commits the whole subject of 
divorce exclusively to the civil courts, and names quite a 
long list of causes for which divorce can be granted. Such 
a bill in a Roman Catholic country is radical to the last 
degree, and the conversion of the Emperor to the measure 
is one of the most significant signs of the times. The bill 
is strongly opposed both by the Greek and the Roman 
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Churches on various grounds, chief among them being that it 
makes marriage a civil contract, that it establishes recogni- 
tion and so encourages the practice of divorce, and that it 
nullifies the functions of the Church by making a marriage 
by a priest invalid unless accompanied by a civil mar- 
riage. The latter provision marks the extreme limit of the 
reaction against clericism, going as it does very much — 
further than the laws of this country go in the direction of 
secularization. 

The reports from Brazil, current at the end of last week, 
that Admiral Mello had completely defeated the Govern- 
ment and that President Peixoto had resigned or was a 
prisoner have not been confirmed, and have very little 
semblance of truth. Admiral da Gama (who is now in 
command of the insurgent fleet at Rio Janeiro, while Ad- 
miral Mello commands the insurgent fleet which is coast- 
ing about and probably waiting for the appearance of the 
vessels purchased in the United States and elsewhere by 
President Peixoto) has announced himself formally as in 
favor of a monarchy. It is probable that there is an ex- 
tended division of opinion among the insurgents on this 
point ; certainly the announcement some weeks ago that 
Admiral Mello had proclaimed the Empire were absolutely 
without foundation. The supporters of the Peixoto Gov- 
ernment declare that Admiral da Gama’s declaration has 
done serious injury to the insurgent cause. Our own fleet 
at Rio Janeiro has been strengthened, and it is known 
that the New York will also be sent there ; we have now 
six war-vessels off the coast of Brazil. It is not at all 
likely that our Government would permit anything like 
armed interference by foreign nations to establish an 
empire in Brazil; on the other hand, it seems altogether 
improbable that foreign nations have in mind anything of 
the kind. The presence of our fleet means nothing more 
than that this Nation considers that it has a right to watch 
the progress of events in Brazil, with a view to enforcing, 
if necessary, the principles involved in the so-called Mon- 
roe Doctrine. So far, the foreign powers have used their 
influence freely to prevent serious interference with com- 
merce. In common with the United States, the other for- 
eign countries have refused to acknowledge the insurgents 
as belligerents, and, as a necessary consequence, have 
refused to regard the harbor of Rio Janeiro as being under 
an effective blockade. The fighting is confined mainly to the 
force in the harbor and near the city, and the insurgents’ 
war-vessels. There are rumors, however, of engagements 
between insurgent forces and Government troops in the 
southern part of the country. It continues to be’ true that 
almost every piece of news that reaches this country from 
Brazil is contradicted within a day or two. 


A dispatch from London last week stated that a party 
of twenty persons, of different nationalities, would sail for 
East Africa in January, to start a colony upon the plan 
outlined by the Austrian economist Hertzka in his eco- 
nomic romance ‘ Freeland.” Each emigrant, says the dis- 
patch, has subscribed $250, and the general public has 
subscribed a considerable sum in addition, to set the col- 
ony in working order. The assurance that Hertzka’s 
“social anticipation ” is to be put to trial in this way 
will, no doubt, renew public interest in the volume in which, 
four years ago, he set forth his ideals. The fundamental 
idea of his co-operative commonwealth is expressed in the 
name of his book, “Freeland.” The land is to be 
free. The public is to own it and receive in rental from — 


the various cultivators and occupiers whatever its value 
may be. The creed of “‘ Progress and Poverty” is, there- 
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fore, the basis of the new commonwealth. But Hertzka 
goes further than Henry George in the extent to which he 
would carry collective ownership. He would have the 
public furnish the capital for enterprises of every sort. 
He stops short of being a Socialist in that he would have 
each industry self-controlling. He would not have wages 
equalized except as universal education tended to equalize 
them ; he would have each group of producers arrange the 
salaries and wages of their own managers and workmen. 
All payments would be made in labor-checks, which would 
be the only money used in the commonwealth. Provision 
for the future and for foreign commerce would be made 


by the accumulation of the commodities to be used or 


exchanged. Such are the main outlines of Hertzka’s 
ideal, which these colonists promise to attempt to make 
real. His volume (published by D. Appleton & Co., of 
_ this city) elaborates this general scheme with a wealth of 
minor suggestion which adds greatly to the attractiveness 
of the book, but also adds to the difficulty of carrying into 
execution the plan set forth. The chief weakness of the plan, 
however, is not its complexity, but the fact that Professor 
Hertzka has failed to furnish an ideal so inspiring as to 
_ lead colonists to make the sacrifices necessary for its real- 
ization. We expect from the new colony the same record of 
mishap and failure as has attended all other socialistic col- 
onies not held together by a sense of brotherhood based 
upon a religious creed dominating the entire lives of their 
adherents. Nevertheless, the fact that even a small colony 
is being drawn from Europe to Africa to attempt to realize 
Hertzka’s ideal is significant of the direction which the 
aspirations of men are now taking. 


The most influential philosophic teacher in Great Britain, 
Edward Caird, has lately been made Master of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. He first came up to Balliol as one of the 
Snell Exhibitioners from Glasgow about the year 1859, 
taking his degree in the First Class in Litter Humaniores 
in 1863. Just before he came there, Thomas Hill Green, 
by whom he has undoubtedly been more influenced than by 
any other teacher, was graduated, and had been elected Fel- 
low of Balliol. This suggests what, no doubt, is the most 
significant feature in this new appointment: that, while Pro- 
fessor Caird was a pupil of Professor Jowett, and no doubt 
was greatly influenced by him, he was alsoa pupil of Pro- 
fessor T. H. Green, who is commonly held to have been 
the most influential and formative teacher in philosophy 
that Oxford has seen within recent generations. Immedi- 
ately after taking his degree Mr. Caird was elected to an 
open Fellowship at Merton College, where he became in 
due course a lecturer and tutor. After a few years at this 
work he was elected to the chair of Moral Philosophy at 
_ Glasgow, which had formerly been occupied by men like 
Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and Reid. There for nearly 
thirty years he has wielded remarkable influence in the 
world of thought and letters. In an appreciative review of 
his latest great work, ‘‘ The Evolution of Religion,” in the 
‘‘ Speaker”’ for September, the writer—who without doubt 
was Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College—says of him : 
‘“‘ He has possessed the secret, invaluable in a professor of 
philosophy, of teaching men to think. His formulz have, 
at times, been too masterful, and intellects that were never 
designed for speculation have played with counters whose 
value they did not know; but it was better that they should 
try to think than live in the conceit that the note of culture 
was never to think at all, or to regard the world as too 
foolish a puzzle to be worth understanding.” Professor 
Caird has written several large volumes on Kant, a small 
monograph on Hegel, two volumes of essays, and “‘ The 
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Evolution of Religion.” He is the younger brother of 
Principal Caird, of Glasgow, who is regarded as one of the 
greatest living preachers, and whose work on the Philoso- 
phy of Religion is so widely known. Professor Caird is a 
Presbyterian of the most liberal type, and in religion seems 
to occupy a very similar position to that of the late Master. 


It has often been said that the colonies in their political 
evolution predict the political development of the mother 
country. For this reason the recent elections in New 
Zealand are not without interest, on account of the partici- 
pation of women. It has been supposed by many that women 
would be Conservatives if allowed freedom of political 
action, but in New Zealand they appear to have voted with 
the Radicals. The most obvious influence of the woman 
vote in the elections, however, was the increase in the 
strength of the temperance party, a good many of the new 
representatives being pledged to the local option principle, 
which would give to a bare majority in any locality the 
power to prohibit saloons. The London “ Spectator,” 
commenting upon the result, declares that “the women do 
not, apparently, think of general politics, but only of the 
particular change in which they are most deeply interested.” 
The “ Spectator ” is an eminently readable, dignified, and 
sometimes a very wise journal, but even its authority can- 
not give any great weight to predictions as to the manner 
in which women would cast their ballots in any particular 
country on any particular question. 


GENERAL NeEws.—Reports from Cairo state that a bat- 
tle of considerable importance took place on December 2 
between the Italian forces and those commanded by the 
dervishes, the latter numbering in all about 10,000 men ; the 
dervishes were routed, and left many hundreds of their 
dead upon the field; among the killed was Mohammed 
Ali, the successor of the Mahdi.i—Captain Wilson’s 
force has again defeated King Lobengula in battle, and 
Lobengula has fled into the interior. News has come 
from Archangel that Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, has 
safely crossed the Kara Sea, and is making good progress 
toward the mouth of the Yenesei River, whence he will make 
his attempt to cross the Arctic Ocean.——-The brother of 
the Sultan of Morocco has agreed to submit to the terms 
offered by Spain in regard to the compensation for the 
attack on Melillaa——Affairs in Hawaii have, up to the 
latest news received here, undergone no important change ; 
it is quite certain that the Provisional Government is pre- 
pared to resist any attempt to place the Queen again upon 
the throne, and it is probable that a permanent form of 
government will soon be organized. At a by-election 


in Lancashire last week Mr. J. F. Leese, the Gladstonian 


candidate, was elected by a small majority. The Presi- 
dent has nominated Mr.Wayne MacVeagh, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Ambassador of the United States to Italy, and the 
appointment has been received by the country at large 
with very general expressions of approyal. The Hon- 
orable Edward Stanhope, Secretary of State and Secretary 


-of War in Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, died in England on 


December 22. The Anarchist Codina, whe was lately 
arrested on the charge of throwing a dynamite bomb in the 
Barcelona theater, on November 7, has confessed his 
guilt; a large number of arrests have taken place. 
Mr. John P. Hopkins was last week elected Mayor of 
Chicago to fill the unexpired term of the late Mayor Harri- 
son; Mr. Hopkins is a Democrat. Petitions for the 
dismissal of Prime Minister Tricoupis have been sent to 
the King of Greece. A commercial agreement regard- 
ing the tariff has been entered into between Russia and 
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Germany. Chancellor von Caprivi is reported to be 
desirous of resigning his office. 


& 
The Nation’s Test 


We publish on another page a series of interviews 
with experts on the situation of the unemployed in our 
great cities. The men and women who give our readers 
these views are not sentimentalists; they are not persons 
to be carried away by a sudden flood-tide of public feeling ; 
and they are all so situated as to be personally familiar 
with the facts. 

In two respects they are entirely agreed: First, that 
there are great multitudes of men who are willing to work 
and who are thrown out of employment by the present 
industrial crisis. Secondly, that nothing will be done to 
alleviate the real distress, and much to dishonor the hon- 
est and honorable unemployed, by public and indiscrimi- 
nate charity—either by gifts of money to street-beggars, 
or by soup-kitchens where food is given away to any who 
ask for it. This easy and thoughtless giving is a poor 
substitut2 for real charity. 

Real charity involves, on the part of the giver, con- 
sideration, reflection, study, care ; it involves, on the part 
of the recipient, the preservation of his self-respect. It is 
easier to raise a million dollars to distribute among the 
poor than to distribute it wisely—so to distribute it that 
no man or woman shall be left the worse for having 
received that which is generously given. 

The general principle is this: Never give something 
for nothing. To this principle there are exceptions ; but 
the duty of the philanthropist is to make the exceptions as 
few as possible. | 

The individual who can afford to do so should continue 
the employment of all the labor for which he can pay. 
Avoid those economies which involve the discharge of 
willing workers. Every such discharge aggravates the 
present distress. 

The money raised by subscription in our towns and 
cities should be expended, as far as possible, in paying 
for useful work. Street-cleaning offers one easy method 
of employment. Needed public improvements would af- 
ford another. 

Never was there a better time to test co-operation. We 
have been protesting against sweat-shops. Let generosity 
do what’ employed capital so constantly refuses to do. 
Hire well lighted and ventilated rooms, and pay wages 
that are honest; then let the American consumer buy the 
product of the skilled labor employed. For this year finds 
skilled labor unemployed. Bakeries, laundries, dressmaking 
establishments, as well as tailoring, can be and should 
be maintained, not to make profits, but to give wages, this 
winter. If the condition of the working people is under- 
stood as it should be, the products will be sold, and the 
workrooms will.be self-sustaining, if not profitable. This 
will necessarily employ capital under abnormal conditions, 
but we face abnormal conditions. To employ capital to 
give wages, instead of employing it to make profits, is 
dangerous, but we should take the risk, for it is far less 
dangerous than paying out the same capital in alms. 

Loan companies should be established where people 
properly vouched for could obtain loans covering a speci- 
fied time. This last is an absolute necessity if homes are 
to be maintained. Rent is the burden of the poor man in 
his time of idleness; he should be able to secure his rent, 
or a part of it, that he may keep his family together. 

As a Nation, we have never been put to a more severe 
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test than we are forced to endure this winter. All over 
the country, thousands of families are threatened by 
hunger, cold, and even homelessness, if not enduring them 
at the present moment—families who have never known 
the pinch of poverty, who have never imagined that they 
could not secure shelter, fuel, food, and clothes, by their 
combined efforts. This winter they find themselves equip- 
ped with the same pride and self-respect, the same strength 
and skill, but there is no work to employ the one, that they 
may maintain and support the other. Whatever the cause 
of the financial depression, the result is that the future of 
thousands of families is threatened. The first touch of 
charity so often means the total loss of self-respect and 
self-endeavor! Work is not always, and to all men, an 
inspiration, but it is a necessity of character-building. 
Supplies without work should be given only when it is 
impossible to devise useful work by which they can be 
earned. 

Slavery, when it became an issue, had that in it which 
appealed to the imagination. He who sought to wipe out 
what he believed was a blot on our National honor departed 
amid flying banners, beating of drums, tears, and benedic- 
tions ; he was a hero ready to sacrifice life in a great cause. 
Those who believe that to have men and women and 


little children starving and freezing in a land of plenty 
is a blot on our National honor, and who seek to) equalize 


the conditions, at least enough to prevent the scattering of 
families, and the physical suffering inseparable from hunger 
and cold, have as true a love of home and country as the 
men who marched to battle; but they fight without the 
support of military enthusiasm. We stand before the world 
still as an experimental government, testing the truth of the 
declaration that all men have a right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. If we do not rise to the present 
test, giving to every man the opportunity to earn his daily 
bread, by creating the conditions that make this possible, 
we must bear the ignominy of failure in achieving that 
which is the end of all government. If democracy fails 
to provide the means of honest and honorable liveiihood 
for all willing workers, it fails in the most vital point; and 
its failure is not counterbalanced by largesses of the rich 
to support in enforced idleness the poor. 


The Pope and the Bible 


The Pope’s Encyclical on the Study of the Bible, briefly 
epitomized in another column, is not a startling document 
to Protestants; but it marks a decided advance as coming 
from the Pope. Protestants base the Church on the Bible ; 
Romanists base the Bible on the Church. As a consequence, 
Protestants have sometimes put the Church under ban and 
exalted the Book, and Romanists have sometimes put the 
Book under ban and exalted the Church. From the Prot- 
estant point of view we may welcome, therefore, an encycli- 
cal which exalts the Bible and urges its study in the light 
and by the methods of the best scholarship. 

It is true that, in the Pope’s estimate, the Vulgate is 
given a higher place than is awarded to it by the best 
scholars ; but it is also true that he exhorts the scholars 
of the Church to compare the Vulgate with the best Greek 
and Hebrew originals. And it is clear that the latter 
rather than the former are the standard. The original is 
not to be measured by a translation, however excellent, but 
the translation by the original. It is also true that the Pope 
affirms that the Church is the appointed and infallible inter- 
preter of Scripture ; and implies, if he does not assert, that 
no interpretations are admissible which contradict those 
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which the Church has afforded. But in this respect the Pope 
occupies precisely the ground occupied by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, which allows its ministers to study the 
Bible only in case they will pledge themselves beforehand 
to accept the views which the Church of the sixteenth 
century entertained, before the present facilities for Bible 
study were possessed by Christian scholars. Indeed, it may 
fairly be questioned whether the Pope does not occupy the 
better position of the two, since the Roman Church has a 
living and authoritative Head, who, if he cannot directly 
correct the mistakes of previous interpreters, can inter- 
pret them authoritatively so as to make them agree with 
modern scholarship ; while the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, by declaring that it is heresy to recognize. authority in 
the living Church, effectually deprives itself of this con- 
venient resource for reconciling progress in the future with 
reverence for the past. 

All Bible students will cordially welcome the Papal 
encyclical, not for any flood of light it throws on disputed 
questions in Biblical science, but for the impulse it will 
give to Bible study. _ 


* 


The Secret of Peace 


At no time since the close of the Civil War have so 
many lives been so tossed by tumultuous cares. At no 
time has peace seemed so remote, so impossible. At no 
time have so many hours of sleep been lost, and so many 
hearts been heavy, not only, not chiefly, with present dis- 
tress, but with forebodings of impending ca':mity. And 
probably never before did so many bear a living testimony 
to the power of the soul to be untroubled in the midst of 
trouble ; never before, probably, was there witnessed in 
so many lives the fulfillment of the prophet’s assurance, 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on Thee. What is the secret of their peace? 

Peace is a gift. He who pursues it loses it. He 
who battles for it defeats his desire by his endeavor. 
“The peace of God keep your hearts and minds” is the 
Apostle’s prayer. When we stir up our hearts and minds 
to find or keep that peace, we reverse the right relation. 
It is God’s peace, sent to find us, provided to keep us. Like 
a river, rising among the distant mountains, fed by the 
clouds, environing the city and guarding it from danger, 
God’s peace flows down from him to us, and keeps the 
mind that is stayed on him. 

Not trust but consecration is the secret of peace ; or, 
rather, the trust that is the child of consecration. No man 
has a right to trust that God will keep him from all trouble. 
God keeps his child in trouble, and this is a better keeping. 
He who imagines that the universe centers about himself is 


strangely egotistical; but the supreme egotist is the man - 


who imagines that God administers the universe for his 
particular benefit, and who fancies that this egotism is 
piety. The secret of peace is not in imagining that God 
will do all that we desire, but in making all our desires find 
their fulfillment in what God does. He only has God’s 
peace who begins all his prayers with “‘ Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done,” and ends them all with “Thine be the 
kingdom and the power and the glory.” Such an one car- 
ries no burdens, for all his burdens are God’s, and he and 
God can carry them with ease. Such an one knows no 
fears for the future. The future is as sure to God as is the 
past, and God’s assurance makes God’s child calm. If 
God gives him wealth, he takes the trust and administers 
it for God. If God takes away wealth, and calls him to 
walk down into bankruptcy, he goes, glad to show how 
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God’s child endures misfortune. If God lays him ona bed 
of sickness, he reflects that God needs invalids. If death 
summons him, he hears the voice as that of One who would 
wake him from life’s troubled dream, and rises to -_ the 
eternal sunshine. 


I have no cares, O blessed Will, 
For all my cares are thine; _ 

I live in triumph, Lord, for thou 
Hast made thy triumph mine. 


The Next Reform 


The reign of machines and bosses, the low level to 
which public action often sinks, and the extraordinary dif- 
ficulty of arousing citizens to an energetic exercise of their 


public duties, beget at times a profound sense of discour- | 


agement, and men seriously ask themselves whether the 
ideal of democracy can ever be realized in a dignified, 
elevated, and inspiring public life. While it is true that 
great things have been done on this’continent, and that 
great advances are recorded in our political development, 
it is also true that our failures have so far been as con- 
spicuous as our successes. Some one has recently said 
that the problem of our great cities, before it is finally 
settled, will subject our institutions toa greater strain than 
did the slavery question; and the persistence with which 
the machine element governs both cities and parties in 


various parts of the country sometimes seems to promise 
_ the permanency of a kind of political management which 


is both disgraceful and disheartening. We must do very 
much better things politically than we have already done 
if we are to demonstrate the absolute superiority of the 
democratic system over the other systems of government. 
America is still a great opportunity rather than a great 
achievement. 

From this point of view the most hopeful feature of the 
recent elections is not the actual overturning of rings and 
bosses, but the apparently serious determination to extir- 
pate rings and bosses by concerted and sustained action. 
Heretofore these obnoxious persons and elements in our 
political situation have been dethroned from time to time, 


_ by what may be called spurts of political energy ; but with 


the subsidence of the interest and the return of the voter 
to his usual occupations the machine and boss have quietly 
resumed control. There are many indications that the 
voters have learned a lesson, and have discovered that 
the only way to meet and destroy a well-organized political 
machine is to match it with another machine equally well 
equipped and quite as capable of persistent effort. No 
amount of mere declamation and denunciation would have 
defeated the race-track gambling in New Jersey. That 


result was due to the sagacity of men like Mr. Lindabury, 


who saw that in order to defeat the gamblers the opposing 
political forces in the State must be quite as thoroughly 
organized. Such an organization was effected—an organi- 
zation so perfect that not only were voters personally 
urged to cast their ballots in the right way, but that 
at any moment the whole State could be flooded with anti- 
race-track literature. At every point the political machine 
in the hands of the race-track gamblers found itself 
confronted by an equally well-organized machine in the 
hands of independent citizens, and the election was a 
Waterloo for the race-track gamblers. 

In this State attempts are being made to free both the 


- Republican and the Democratic parties from the exclusive 


control of machine elements. Leagues of voters are being 
formed, in the hope of banding together the best men in a 
party, for the purpose of controlling the machine element 
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and machine nominees, and, if necessary, of combating 
and defeating both at the polls when nominations are 
unworthy. It is proposed, in other words, to organize the 
rank and file of the parties as thoroughly as local man- 
agement is now organized, and to meet the political boss 
and his machine with another machine much more flexible, 
and entirely honorable in its purposes, but equally well 
organized and equally persistent. No local boss could 
survive the opposition of an organization in his own party 
which should be inclusive of the great mass of reputable 
voters, and which should be independent in its action. 
Such a boss would soon follow the leadings of such an 
organization, and would become virtuous, however strong 
his vicious tendencies might be. Tammany Hall could 
not exist for any length of time out of power. It is held 
together by revenues which flow in all kinds of rills from 
the public treasury. To cutoff those rills, and to leave the 
channel of Tammany beneficence dry and dusty for a season, 
would be to drive those whose thirst is slaked by this stream 
to other and purer means of support. Tammany cannot live 
without money, and it cannot get money except as it holds 
office. The voters of this city are beginning to believe, not 
only that they can defeat Tammany, but that they can keep 
Tammany out of power; and if that belief can be honestly 
and persistently acted upon, the greatest machine in America 
can be broken into fragments within the next five years, It 
is a great satisfaction to record the various indications of 
a new advance in the serious acceptance of the duties of 
citizenship, and of a new determination to remedy the 
evils in our political system inherent in both parties, and 
destructive of both parties, by patient and steadfast devo- 
tion to public interests. This country cannot render any 
more effective service to the world to-day than by the puri- 
fication of its politics, which have been for a long time past 
the synonym in foreign countries for inefficiency and cor- 
ruption, so that the democratic hope and the democratic 
ideal have steadily suffered by our own infidelities. To 
redeem our cities, to drive the sordid element out of our 
National politics, to destroy the bosses and the machines, 
and so open the way for the rapid rise of independent men 
in all parties, would be to give a new lease of life to the 
democratic principle throughout the world. 


Truth Out of Experience 


The value of experience depends entirely on the ability 
to extract from it that which is vital and significant. A 
great many men and women pass through all manner of 
experiences without retaining any trace of what they have 
gone through, save perhaps an agreeable or a disagreeable 
recollection. They go through life very much as a bird 
goes through the air and leaves no tracé of its flight and 
bears no trace with it. As the chief importance of life lies 
in the educational quality which one gets out of it, and as 
this quality is secured only by rationalizing our experience 
and preserving in our own character and our own growth 
the results of it, the failure to turn experience into truth 
and character means failure of the most fundamental 
kind. The power of growth, which is perhaps the greatest 
and most valuable faculty which any human being pos- 
sesses, is measured by the capacity for taking out of expe- 
rience that which aids the unfolding of one’s nature, 
strengthens against temptation, clears one’s views of life, 
and brings all one’s faculties into thorough command. 
There were obvious limitations in Goethe’s nature, and 
there was, to many persons at least, a great limitation in 
his view of life, but the marvelous fruitfulness of the man 
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is explained by the fact that he turned all his experience 


' into general truths and made them a part of his own nature, 


so that almost every great work from his pen can be traced 
to some actual happening in his life. This is the secret 
and the source of power in every successful man and 
woman. Life ought to be cumulative; it ought never to. 
be necessary to go a second time through the same expe- 
rience in order to learn its lesson. A constant habit of 
meditation ought to accompany experience, because it is 
by thinking upon the things that we have gone through 
that we reach their meaning, and then, by the action of 
the will, we add the new truth we have found to our capi- 
tal of knowledge and character. The man or woman who. 
does this becomes a growing force, not drained by the 
events of life, but rather enriched by them. 


& 


Editorial Notes 


—The finding by the New York Grand Jury of about fifty indict- 
ments against election inspectors and others for violating the laws at 
the November election in this city is the strongest possible evidence © 
of the practical work being done by the new-school reformers. For- 
merly the practice was to objurgate during election week, and then to 
be too indolent to prosecute. : 

—The “P. Divver Association,” a Tammany organization in the 
Second Ward of this city, has arranged to give one thousand tons of 
coal to the deserving poor. Inthe Twenty-fourth Ward the Tammany 
Central Association has raised a poor-fund of $2,600, and enlisted a 
corps of physicians to furnish free medical attendance to the sick poor. 
Are the churches equally on the alert? 

—-A Conference for Good City Government has been called to 
meet in Philadelphia, January 23 and 24. The call is issued by the 
Municipal League of Philadelphia, and is addressed to persons through- 
out the country who are interested in municipal reforms. The ques- 
tions, though local, are everywhere present and pressing, and there- 
fore are of the first National importance. | 

—The action of the Board of Health of this city in its determina- 
tion to prevent the defilement of the atmosphere and the sky of New 
York by the use of soft coal for factory purposes cannot be too 
strongly commended and indorsed. After the experience of London, 
Chicago, and many other cities, it would be absurd to permit the 
growth here of a nuisance which other cities are striving against with 
almost desperate energy. 

—This year many of the East Side stores in this city sold Christ- 
mas presents on the installment plan. A $1.50 present could thus be 
paid for in eight monthly installments of 25 cents each. Rate of 
interest, 100 per cent. per annum! To those who have in mind 
sermons on the abuse of Christmas, we commend these sentences from 
Newman’s “ Lectures on Political Economy:” “ Heartily do I wish 
that shop debts were pronounced after a certain day irrecoverable by 
law. All prices would sink to the scale of cash prices. Shopkeepers 
would be rid of a great deal of care which ruins the happiness of 
thousands.” 

—The inability of some Government officials to “see things 
straight ” was strikingly illustrated the other day when the Bavarian 
Minister of War was interpellated in Parliament with regard to the 
refusal of several army officers to accept commands in the Reserve on 
account of their objection to the practice of dueling. The Minister 
did not assert the righteousness of dueling, but he declared that the 
practice must go on because it is the practice of the educated classes 
in civil life, and because without it officers must, in certain cases, 
resort to fisticuffs. This would seem to indicate that in certain 
cases Bavarian officers cease to be gentlemen. The Minister of War 
may be an adept in his profession, but he is curiously lacking in the 
ability to distinguish between a social peculiarity and a moral law. 

—With that delicate sense of fairness which always characterizes. 
its attitude toward those who differ from it, the New York “ Evening 
Post” says: “It was not perhaps to be expected that the religious 
press would read the evidence in the Hawaiian case, and so earn a 
right to speak upon its legal aspects.” It was to beexpected, however, 
that the editors of the “\Post,” who have a very considerable knowl- 
edge of English, would read their own columns. We commend to 
their attention the following sentence taken from the same issue = 
“The inspector to-day had a number of cases like this, and regretted 
that Providence had not stepped in and acted so that on the appro- 
priation of some charitable person, who had stipulated that the gift 
should aid some deserving widow, could not be applied to the relief 
these families.” 


; 
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The Unemployed 
What Shall be Done for the Worthy Poor? 


EW YORK CITY has altogether 38,000 tene- 
ments, and so thickly populated is the East 
Side of the town that in a mile square 
there are one-third of a million people. No 
city in the world can show such density of 
population. It is right here that the misery 

is greatest. Yet here, too, there is often the most patent 

evidence of altruism. Each tenement is a place where 
the condition of those therein is pretty well known to 
each lodger. The people are huddled together so thickly 
that need becomes known, and those about to starve help 
those already starving. The poor have always been the 
truest helpers of the poor, because they are the first at hand. 

Among these tenement-house families there exists the 
keenest suffering in New York, and consequently among 
them there is the greatest need forassistance. It isagreed 
upon by all that free-soup kitchens and free lodgings only 
breed beggars. All indiscriminate charity of money, cloth- 
ing, food, or fuel must be avoided, for ninety per cent. of 
the street applicants for money are impostors. The one thing 
which the worthy poor ask for is work. We must finda plan 
of creating employment for them, since in these times it is 
an impossibility to find them places. Shops and factories 
are reducing their forces, and men are being daily dis- 
charged. None are taken on. So we are confronted by 
the query: How to give the really needy temporary relief 
by work without being imposed upon by the vagrants and 
beggars who have neither residence nor family as a claim 
for such assistance ? 

It is to aid in answering these questions intelligently that 
The Outlook has, through personal interviews, obtained 
expressions of opinion on the subject from several men 
prominent in philanthropic work in New York City : 

Dr. Rainsford, rector of St. George’s Church, says: “‘ Do 
_ you know that one in every ten funerals goes to the Potter’s 
Field? Now, that indicates general conditions of poverty 
always existing, not the far more special and ghastly ones of 
this winter. Think what that one in ten means, remember- 
ing that the poor man will sacrifice everything in order to 
bury his dead properly. Then think what the conditions 
are now. Why, men come to me every day for work. I 
have to send them off to shops and factories, and then I 
get the answer: ‘We are discharging our own hands; we 
cannot take on any.’ Now what to do? Well, a relief 
committee was organized by a few of us workers on the 
East Side, and we have, as you know, a tailor-shop and 
street-sweeping work which give employment to about one 
_ hundred and fifty persons. But to set more at work we 
must have more money. The appeal on behalf of the East 
Side relief work ought to have been more generally adver- 
tised. As to the numbers out of work, the papers may 
_have exaggerated certain statements, but there has been 
no exaggeration as to the real need. There has not been 
anything like enough appreciation of it. The fact is, most 
men in this town who are working among the poor have 
as much on their hands as would keep ten men busy. It 
is not through lack of sympathy with the unemployed, but 
through the absorption of our busy men, that we don’t 
get more money out of them for our relief work. The 
_ bald facts of the numbers of men out of employment and 
of their terrible destitution must be brought to the notice of 
our rich and philanthropic citizens who would be glad to 
give, but first must have concise knowledge to the effect 
that they are giving intelligently. While this charity of 
relief work is, of course, only a drop in the bucket, we must 
maintain our principle. We cannot lower the one dollara 
_ day figure in street-sweeping. Otherwise there would be 
such an inward protest that even were less accepted there 
would be too great a loss of self-respect. It would be hard 
indeed, anyway, for a family to get along on seventy-five 
cents. Our greatest need is that of a central labor organ- 
ization, perhaps 1 in connection with the United Charities—a 


place which should furnish us with just that statistical 
information needed now concerning the problematical 
number of the unemployed, and the real extent of their 
want. As to this special East Side relief work, we should 
have a Citizens’ Committee in control, which could handle 
not $5,000 but $50,000. Onethingmore. No indiscrimi- 
nate charity must be allowed at this time, or ever. All are 


agreed on that—theorists and practical men alike.” 


Dr. Felix Adler says: ‘“ In ordinary times free gifts and 
indiscriminate charity, whether of money or meals, lodging 
or fuel, should be urgently deprecated. But the condition 
of things which we have to face this winter is altogether 
exceptional. There is a vast army of the unemployed. 
Whether there has been exaggeration or not, we know that 
sore destitution exists. Now what can be done? The 
intelligent work of the East Side Relief Committee is good ~ 
as far as it goes, but should be very greatly enlarged. At 
present the brunt falls on a few devoted followers in the 
slums of the East Side. They have a few hundred men 
and women at work in their tailor-shop and at street-sweep- 
ing. But it is said—who knows ?—that there may be one 
hundred thousand out of employment. We know some- 
what as to their destitution. Their need is great, and 
demands a great remedy. Now, why should we not bor- 
row from the future for the present, and use these unem- 
ployed people for work on great public undertakings, which 
would interfere with no present ones, but which are neces- 
sary to the community at large ?” 

Mr. Hebberd, the Superintendent of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, says: ‘‘We have three times as many ap- 
plicants for work this month as is usual. Besides that, a 
greater proportion than usual are worthy cases. Many 
more will come after the first of January, because indus- 
trial establishments must keep up their force to the end of 
the year, in order to make the best possible showing. You 
have heard of the increase of beggars. They are getting. 
rabid. In some cases lately they have been even using vio- 
lence when their requests were not complied with. They 
may be numbered by the tens of thousands, and in nearly 
all cases are loafers who won’t work. We must divide the 
sheep from the goats, and the really unemployed from these 
‘rounders.’ No free soup, nor fvel, nor food, nor lodg- 
ing should be permitted one instant in this town. As to 
the swarm of beggars and vagabonds and tramps, there 
is but one true way to help them. Make their willingness 
to work a test as to whether they should be given aid. 
The majority will take all the free things you can give 
them. Their last state—and yours—will be far worse than 
the first. In spite of exaggerated statements of general des- 
titution, if the public give us the proper support, we hope 
to be able to meet this extraordinary emergency now upon 
us this winter. But we must have extraordinary support,” 

The Rev. Dr. McSweeny, of St. Bridgid’s Church (R. C.), 
Avenue B, says: “In this district the great problem among 
our poor Roman Catholics is not food nor fuel, but rent. 
The number of men thrown out of work seems to me 
greatly exaggerated, but, surely, enough are now unem- 
ployed to make their rent-pay of the first consideration. 
Landlords are liberal enough, but there are bounds to their 
patience, as we well know. With men daily and unexpect- 
edly thrown out of work, where are the rents coming from ? 
I don’t believe in free gifts of money or of food where 
the recipient is able to work and you can give it to him. 
It develops pauperism. But as to food, I do believe in 
cheap restaurants. The one on Avenue A is the cheapest 
yet. You can get a meal there for two cents. Like all 
others, the charitable society of our church is overrun 
with impostors of all sorts. We always demand addresses, 
and investigate every case before any relief is given. We 
find that many are bogus addresses. It is discouraging 
work, this continually being imposed upon, but we keep 


at it nevertheless, for our rule is never to help until after 
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personal investigation. Why, there is no limit to the 
shrewdness of the applicants. Yesterday I received a let- 
ter from a private detective whom I know, testifying that the 
bearer was, through no fault of his, in a starving condition. 
To-day I met the detective himself, who told me that he 
never wrote such a letter. Hence, I say, the condition 
that a man shall be a resident and personally known is a 
good feature of relief work. There is a society on the 
East Side which gives work at street-sweeping, making the 
wages one dollar a day instead of fifty cents or seventy- 
five cents, and the poor men are giad to accept it, for the 
present at least. You cannot support a family on much 
less than one dollar a day. But, all the same, there are 
many workmen who are only too ready to prate about the 
dignity of labor instead of being glad that they can get 
anything at all to do in hard times, and they do not reflect 
that they are degrading labor by begging.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Mottet, rector of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, says: “If we could have a cent of work for 
every cent of charity given, that would be an ideal state of 
things. We are approaching that ideal more and more, 
however. Most emphatically I do not believe in giving 
money, and we should give food or fuel only with the most 
careful discrimination. 
employment agency, they have been quadrupled. Why 
should not every church be an employment agency? The 
great thing is to have localized centers. Suppose a man 
goes from my parish to the East Side for help, he takes 
just so much bread out of the mouth of some one there. 
In this quarter we hear of constant wage reductions, piano 
men working three days out of a week, haberdashery- 
makers reduced fifteen per cent., and a batch of saleswomen 
near by discharged right in the height of the season.” 

The Rev. Edward Judson, of the Judson Memorial, 
says: “There exists unparalleled suffering by reason of 
the special conditions under which we live this winter. 
During over twelve years in New York I have seen nothing 
to compare with the present distress. If we have the 
famine here which we may have, this room may become a 
free-soup kitchen, and this floor may be covered with 
lodging-beds. But I don’t believe in giving something for 
nothing, except in extremest cases. Why should not every 
church be something more than merely a place of prayer? 
Only such an agency can penetrate into the sinuosities of 
poverty and destitution in its own district. Your general 
societies can never do it alongside a particular local 
church which has grown up with the families composing 
its membership and the environment of that membership.” 

The Rev. W. T. Elsing, pastor of the DeWitt Memorial 
Church, Rivington Street, says: ““I have no sympathy 
with extravagant statements concerning the numbers out 
of employment. But I do know that there is bitter pov- 
erty and most pressing need. Many people who never 
before have received aid will have to be assisted this win- 
ter. No free places of any kind should be allowed. They 
are the very things to develop the tramp. In my district 
the poor look out for their own poor. You will find a 
tenement-house in which a family is about to bé evicted 
for arrears in rent, when, lo! the others, only slightly bet- 
ter off, will scrape together enough to tide over affairs. 
Hence the most worthy among the destitute are those who 
ask no help. We must ferret them out in the holes where 
they elect to die rather than be dependent.” 

Mr. G. B. Safford, Secretary of the Brooklyn United 
Charities, says: “‘ The present poverty extends, as never 
before, to those who would accept alms only under most 
painful necessity. Many of our applicants have always 
had something laid up for a rainy day until this winter. 
We must be doubly careful with our methods of doing 
good, so that we may not take away from the innate self- 
respect of these worthy poor. To-day we had fifty appli- 
cations, many of which were from families unused to want 
and disinclined to beggary. Free meals or anything free 
would detract from their feeling of independence, and 
would be only less painful than starvation itself. But the 
cases are investigated instantly, and then the help comes 
intelligently from those who give, and it is accepted with- 
out loss of self-respect from those who receive.”’ 
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Mr. Isaac Spectorsky, of the Hebrew Institute, says: 
“Of course mendicants will take advantage of any popular 
cry about starvation. Immense numbers of idle loafers, 
readier for crime than for work, will be attracted here 
by the possibility of getting free soup or lodging. But 
there have never been so many worthy applicants as now. 
We have hundreds of them daily. The poor have econo- 
mized all they can. A three-room flat, formerly none too 
large for one family, now accommodates two. Many 
cases there are of a man and wife and several children 
stowed away in one little room. ‘Think not only of this 
ghastly poverty, but of the ghastlier lack of privacy. There 
should be no delay about enlarging the work of this East 
Side Relief Committee.” 

Mr. Wilkins, the Secretary of the Bowery Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., says: “ Look into our place some day. You 
will find at least a hundred men waiting for work. I sup- 
pose we have from five hundred to eight hundred applica- 
tions a day. The number of those out of employment has 
not been exaggerated in the papers, nor their destitution. 
They are hungry and homeless. Last year we sheltered 
two thousand men, and obtained work for 1,630 of them. 
Our dormitories have latterly been so taxed that we actu- 
ally turned our reading-room into one. Ten thousand 
meals were given last month, but our relief fund is almost 
exhausted, and altogether inadequate to meet the demands 
of this winter. They say, and it is true as a general prin- 
ciple, that the evils of poverty would be aggravated by free 
gifts, but I do not think the principle should be strictly 
enforced at this particular time.” | 

Mr. Charles B. Stover, the well-known worker on the 
East Side, says: ‘‘We shall always run against hard 
times, and the problem of the unemployed will always be 
a vexed one. Why not settle matters now on a firmer 
basis than is being done by the palliative of tailor-shops 
or street-cleaning? What we want on this subject is new 
and broader legislation. Why should not those out of 
work be employed to carry about a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of our State which should give us some- 
thing to counteract present and future hard times—namely, 
Home Rule for New York City? We ought to control our 
own municipal government and not be controlled by the 
present domination any longer. Further, we ought to have 
a direct vote—namely, the Referendum. Then we could 
amend things to suit the times.” _ 

The following is an example of the house-to-house can- 
vass on the East Side made by the University Settlement, 
under the direction of Dr. Stanton Coit: 


ONE TENEMENT-HOUSE, No. > ALLEN STREET 


15 Families in house. 
10 Families in great need. 
2 Families have usual amount of work. 
1 Family disreputable. 
In most of these families there is only one e wage-earner, the © 
children being all small. 
First Family—5 in family; cloak-maker; out of work almost 
one year. 
2d—3 in family ; ; Italians; man formerly had fruit-stand; things 
now in pawn. 
3d—8 in family ; man has worked two weeks in a year; son has 
-worked seven months; rent for one month due; things in 
pawn. 
4th—6 in family ; out of work at present; no desperate need. 
5th—s5 in family; man out of town looking for work; things in 
pawn; no coal; woman to be confined before long. 
6th—z2 in family; old man and wife; man sick, cannot work ; 
woman scrubs, earns $1 per week; son is married, and has 
helped, but has no work now; no coal. 
7th—4 in family; evicted last month ; collection taken up to 
pay this month’s rent; in debt to grocer; no money; no 
coal. 
8th—-s in family; little clothing for self or children; things in 
pawn, even bedding; woman expects daily to be confined ; 
no coal. 
gth—z2 in family; old man and wife; Germans; nice people; 
husband can earn rent only ; married children cannot help; 
son a painter, son-in-law a paper-box maker; both out of 
work for months. 


And of the five other families the breadwinners of four 


are out of work. 3. 


‘ 
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‘The Book of Genesis 


The Documentary Hypothesis 
By Lyman Abbott 


In this article I propose to give to the lay reader some 
account of the modern theory of the composition of the Book 
of Genesis. In so doing I neither criticise nor commend; I 
write as an historian. It must suffice in the outset to say that 
in some respects the views here described I fully agree with, 
concerning others I am in doubt; but I am very sure that 
none interferes with the value or the spiritual authority 
of the book. To be more specific, I understand that it is 


now entirely settled that Genesis is composed of previous 


documents, which may be more or less clearly distinguished ; 
but whether these documents existed prior to the days of 
Moses and were combined in one narrative by him, or 
were combined by a later writer, in or about the time of 
the Exile—that is, about 600 B.c.—is still a debated ques- 
tion, the weight of modern scholarship inclining to the 
latter opinion. 

According to either view, a period of several centuries 
elapsed between the last event mentioned in Genesis—the 
death of Jacob—and the birth of the writer or editor of the 
book. Whether this intervening period was four centuries 
or twelve centuries is not very important. In either case, 
the question arises, How did the writer acquire his knowledge 
of the events narrated? He certainly was not present at 
the creation of the world, the fall of Adam, the Deluge, the 
migration of Abraham, the abduction of Joseph. How did 
he learn of these facts? Two answers are possible to this 
question. One, that the information was given him by 
direct revelation of God—as the information concern- 
ing future events is supposed to have been given to the 
prophets. This is a possible hypothesis; but it is not 
affirmed by the Bible. The “ Thus saith the Lord” which 
we find in the prophets is conspicuously absent from the 
Book of Genesis. . The writer does not claim for himself 
that the facts were revealed to him, and no subsequent 
Biblical writer makes the claim for him. ‘The other 
hypothesis is that he was dependent, as other historians 
are, upon pre-existing materials ; that there were in his time 
traditions, legends, stories—some of them probably docu- 
mentary, some of them possibly oral traditions—and out of 
them he wove the connected narrative. This isthe modern 
view. It is certainly more natural than the other; and it 
is equally Biblical.’ . 

With this explanation I proceed to give the modern view 
of the origin and nature of the Book of Genesis. 

Eight hundred years had passed since the birth of Israel 
as anation in the Wilderness; four hundred years since the 
- organization of the kingdom under David. During all 
these years the work of education had been going on, much 
as the education of Europe since the days of Charlemagne, 
or of England since those of Alfred the Great. During 
these centuries the process of education had been slow, 


and the educative influences diverse—sometimes antagonis- 


tic. The nation had been surrounded by pagan nations—idol- 
atrous, polytheistic, immoral in their religious faiths and ser- 
vices ; sometimes had fought against these evil influences 
and strengthened its own faith by the conflict; sometimes 
had succumbed and become itself idolatrous, polytheistic, 
and immoral; but generally had maintained a religious ser- 
vice and a moral life in which pure and pagan faiths were 
intermingled. A priesthood had arisen, which had en- 
grafted on the very simple religion of Moses an elaborate 
ritual, This ritual the priests had endeavored to trace 
back to Moses, and for it they had claimed his authority, 
much as the Church of the Middle Ages claimed Apostolic 
authority for its elaborate system of ritual and of doctrine. 
Prophets had arisen from time to time—like the Reform- 
ers both before and after the Reformation—who had bravely 
contended against both the paganism and the priesthood, 
endeavoring with varying success to bring back the people 
to the simplicity of faith which characterized their great 
ui The student will find the first view stated with sprest beauty in Hugh 
iller’s ‘‘ Testimony of the Rocks,” though he applies it only tothe first chap- 


ter of Genesis; the second is stated with great clearness in the Introduction to 
Lenormant’s Beginnings of History.” 


‘Robinson’s Harmony. He 
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prophet, Moses, and the one book in the Sacred Writings 


of their nation which is of undoubted antiquity, if not 


of Mosaic authorship—the Book of the Covenant.’ This 
faith was very simple, as simple as that of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The superstructure which had been reared upon it 
was very complicated, almost as complicated as that of the 
Church of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries after Christ. 
As an effort to bring the nation back to that simplicity of 
faith in one God—who is the Creator and Ruler of Nature 
and the Father of all mankind ; who had made man in his 
own image and to be his child; who was a righteous God 
and demanded righteousness and only righteousness of his. 
children; who recognized and welcomed any honest seeker 
after him (such as Abraham); who demanded no elaborate 
sacrificial system, recognized the family as the first church 
and the father as the first priest, and welcomed the true 
worshiper wherever he worshiped—one of these prophets 
undertook to write an introduction to the history of Israel. 
The materials were ready to his hand in the prehistoric 
legends and traditions of his people. He arranged, class- 
ified, edited, and in some instances rewrote them. ‘The 
result is the Book of Genesis—that is, the Book of Origins, 

There lie before me, as I write, three copies of the Gos- 
pels. The first consists of the four Gospels, each distinct, 
though bound together in a Bagster’s Bible. . The second 
is Robinson’s ‘‘ Harmony of the Gospels,” in which all the 
words of each Gospel are given, but in parallel columns. 
The third is J. R. Gilmore’s “ Life of Our Lord,” in which 
the four Gospel narratives are combined in one connected 
narrative, the language of the King James version being 


_ preserved, but omissions being made where necessary to 


prevent duplication. The Book of Genesis may be com- 
pared to such a harmony of the Gospels. In some in- 
stances both the original accounts are given, as in Robin- 
son’s Harmony; in other instances two or more original 
accounts are combined in one continuous narrative, as 
in Gilmore’s Harmony. An illustration of the first is 
afforded by the two accounts of Creation. The first ac- 
count, which calls God by the general title of Elohim— 
literally, the Gods—occupies chaps. i.-ii., 3. This is a 
hymn of praise to Elohim as the Creator; it represents 
man as made in God’s image, but gives no history 
of the method of his creation, and none of his first sin 
and fall. The second account, which calls God by his 
Israelitish name of Jahveh or Jehovah, occupies chaps. 
li., 4—lll., 24, and includes a separate story of woman’s 
creation and of the sin and fall of both, but gives no 
detailed account of the ¢reation of the heavens and the 
earth. With an old Bible and a pair of scissors the 
reader can cut out these two accounts and paste them in 
parallel columns, as the Gospel narratives are printed in 
ill then see that each ac- 
count is complete in itself. first narrative, that of 
the Elohistic narrator—so called because he always uses the 
word Elohim to designate God—closes the account of the 
creation with the phrase (Gen. ii., 4), “These are the gen- 
erations of the heavens and the earth when they were 
created,” and his narrative is taken up again in chap. v., 1, 
with the phrase, “This is the book of the generations of 


Adam.” The reader will readily see that the two naturally 


make a continuous narrative, broken in upon by chaps. 
ll., 4—-l1v., 26, which really constitute another and inter- 
polated narrative. 

An illustration of the two narratives combined in one is 
afforded by the story of Joseph. This story is supposed to be 
composed of two or more narratives (for simplicity’s sake I 
represent it here as composed of two only), and I print the 
two in parallel columns, exactly as the two or more Gospel 
narratives are printed in Robinson’s Harmony. ‘The reader 


_will observe that, as thus printed, each narrative is com- 


plete in itself, neither narrative duplicates in exact words 
what is in the other, and yet the two can be com- 
bined, without either adding or omitting a word, in the 
narrative as we possess it in the Book of Genesis. And 
this is, in fact, what modern criticism supposes the editor 
1 The Book of the Covenant is so distinctly marked by its opening and clos- 
ine the English reader can easily see that it has a distinct unity and char- 


r. It is almost certainly the oldest of the writings which tradition has 
attributed to Moses. It comprises chapters xx.—xxiv., 8 of the Book of Exodus. 
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of Genesis has done; it supposes that he had these two 
accounts before him and did thus combine them in the one 


account, much as Mr. Gilmore has combined the Gospel 


Suggestions for Small Book-Buyers 


narratives in his “ Life of Our Lord.”’ 


ELOHISTIC NARRATIVE 


Joseph, being seventeen years 
old, was feeding the flock with his 
brethren; and he was a lad with 
the sons of Bilhah, and with the 
sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives ; 
and Joseph brought the evil report 
of them unto their father. And 
Joseph dreamed a dream, and he 
told it to his brethren; and they 
hated him yet the more. And he 
said unto them, Hear, I pray you, 
this dream which I have dream- 
ed: for, behold, we were binding 
sheaves in the field, and, lo, my 
sheaf arose, and also stood up- 
right; and, behold, your sheaves 
came round about, and made obei- 
sance to my sheaf. And his breth- 
ren said unto him, Shalt thou reign 
over us? or shalt thou indeed have 
dominion over us? And they hated 
him yet the more for his dreams, 
and for his words. And he dream- 
ed yet another dream, and told it 
to his brethren, and said, behold, I 
have dreamed yet a dream; and, 
behold, the sun and the moon and 
eleven stars made obeisance to me. 
And he told it to his father, and 
to his brethren; and his father re- 
buked him, and said unto him, 
What is this dream that thou hast 
dreamed ? Shall I andthy mother 
and thy brethren indeed come to 
bow down ourselves to thee to the 
earth? And his brethren envied 
him; but his father kept the say- 
ing in mind. And he said to him, 
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Now Israel loved Joseph more 
than all his children, because he 
was the son of his old age: and he 
made him a coat of many colors. 
And his brethren saw that their 
father loved him more than all his 
brethren ; and they hated him, and 
could not speak peaceably unto 
him. And his brethren went to feed 
their father’s flock in Shechem. 
And Israel said unto Joseph, Do 
not thy brethren feed the flock 
in Shechem? Come, and I will 
send thee unto them. So he sent 
him out of the vale of Hebron, 
and he came to Shechem; and be- 
fore he came near unto them, they 
conspired against him toslay him. 
And Reuben heard it, and deliv- 
ered him out of their hand; and 
said, Let us not take his life. And 
it came to pass, when Joseph was 
come unto his brethren, that they 
stript Joseph of his coat, the coat 
of many colors that was on him; 
and they lifted up their eyes and 
looked, and, behold, a traveling 
company of Ishmaelites came from 
Gilead, with their camels bearing 
spicery and balm and myrrh, go- 
ing to carry it to Egypt. And Ju- 
dah said unto his brethren, What 
profit is it if we slay our brother 
and conceal his blood? Come, let 
us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and 
let not our hand be upon him; for 
he is our brother, our flesh. And 
his brethren hearkened unto him, 


Here am I. And he said to him, 
Go now, see whether it be well 
with thy brethren, and well with 
the flock; and bring me word again. And a certain man found him, 
and, behold, he was wandering in the field; and the man asked 
him, saying, What seckest thou? And he said, I seek my brethren: 
Tell me, I pray thee, where they are feeding the flock. And the man 
said, They are departed hence: for I heard them say, Let us go to 
Dothan. And Joseph went after his brethren, and found them in 
Dothan. And they saw him afar off. And they said one to another, 
Behold, this dreamer cometh. Come now, therefore, and let us slay 
him, and cast him into one of the pits, and we will say, An evil beast 
hath devoured him ; and we shall see what will become of his dreams. 
And Reuben said unto them, Shed no blood; cast him into this pit 
that is in the wilderness, but lay no hand upon him: that he might 
deliver him out of their hand, to restore him to his father; and they 
took, and cast him into the pit; and the pit was empty, there was no 
water in it. And they sat down to eat bread. And there passed by 
Midianites, merchantmen: and they drew and lifted up Joseph out of 
the pit. And they brought Joseph into Egypt. 


and sold Joseph to the Ishmael- 
ites for twenty pieces of silver. 


The limits of such an article as this forbid my carrying 
this analysis any further. This illustration wili suffice to 
show the lay reader what the Documentary Hypothesis is.’ 
What view he will take of this hypothesis will depend very 
largely upon the view which he entertains as to the object 
of the Bible. If he supposes that its object is to reveal ac- 
curately the facts as to natural science and ancient history, 
this hypothesis ,will be fatal to his faith. But if he sup- 
poses that the object of revelation is to reveal to men the 
character of God, that this revelation is made to men 
through men, and that it is a progressive revelation, so 
that the knowledge of God grows clearer in the history of 
the human race, somewhat as it does in the experience of the 
individual, then it will not seem to him strange, but rather 
natural, that a prophet who saw, as by spiritual vision, God 
in his world, should have taken such materials as he pos- 
sessed and used them in rewriting a history of the beginnings 
of his own people, not for the purpose of giving to them or to 
us an infallible account of either natural science or ancient 
history, but for the purpose of bearing a testimony to God 
as the Creator and Ruler of the universe, and as the 
Providence of our individual lives. 


'A very useful book to put this hypothesis before him fully, with the result- 
ant analyses of the Book of Genesis, is ‘‘Genesis of Genesis,” by Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon. (The Student Publishing Company, Hartford. 


By Clifton Johnson 


It seems to me that in our country the family which 
does not buy books should be a rare exception to the rule— 
as rare a one as the family which does not. take a weekly 
or daily newspaper. 

I fancy that the large majority of families, even in a 
land as favored as ours, have felt and do feel the pinch of 
poverty. They do not suffer from cold or hunger or lack 
of housing, but a sharp economy has to be practiced year 
in and year out. What are apparently pressing needs are 
always piling hopelessly up in advance of the means to 
satisfy them. ‘The needs | have in mind are not fancied 


nor ostentatious, in the main, but are among the simpler 


comforts and pleasures of life that all of us may fairly 
aspire to possess. Yet it is to be remembered that if we 
waited till all our other wants were satisfied, we, every one, 
rich and poor alike, would not buy a single book our lives 
through. 

The common feeling about books is that they are lux- 
uries, and many have the idea that they are to be bought 
only when the buyer has money to throw away.” Rightly 
classed, I believe they belong among the pressing needs— 
that they are food for intelligence and character, without 
which a person lives mentally half fed. I do not say 
starved,” because there are books in’ running brooks 
and sermons,in stones.” Earth and sky in all their 
changes are constantly talking to us; each and every crea- 
ture of the wood and field and air has its story; so has 
the human life we come in contact with. You have no 
need of a purse to read Nature’s book, and you have no 
need to learn the alphabet. Each of us may and should 
be a seer—a learner from nature; yet it would be a pity if 
we must be deprived of the suggestion and stimulus and 
pleasure to be derived from the recorded thought and 
observation of the great seers who have lived before us. 

We should all be readers for the same reasons that every 
town, however poor, should have its schools. General 
intelligence lies at the basis of thrift, good government, 
and good morals. | 

We should have books in the household, as well as 
newspapers ; for the latter are of a desultory and tem- 
porary character, and you are almost certain to miss, in. 
such periodicals as you take, the most of the best work 
that is done in a particular year ; and of course the great 
works of the past have no place whatever in our papers and 
magazines. 

Books should be owned as well as taken from libraries 
and borrowed from friends ; for you never can get so satis-. 
factory a companionship from the book not yours, nor are 
you apt to master its contents as thoroughly. The book 
that charms you is to a mild degree what the loved one is 
to the lover—he delights in her presence even if she says 
no word. As to her speech, no day is so drearily clouded 
but that it makes the sun shine for him. 

Then, too, there is no pleasanter piece of furniture for a 
room than a good book ; and a gradually accumulating and 
carefully selected library, however small, is sure to be inter- 
esting to intelligent visitors, and is always an excellent 
subject of conversation. It is, besides, a source of culture 
to all members of the family; and if, happily, you are so 
placed that you can lend to appreciative neighbors, its good 
influence may be wide-reaching. 

After all, the main trouble is not in seeing the desira- 
bility of owning books, but in finding the money to buy 
them. It will require very careful consideration on the 
part of some to lay aside the few coins or the few bills 
with which it will be possible to start a library or keep it 
growing. I do not doubt that you spend some money for 
“‘vanities’”’ every year. Mostof us do. The more barren 


the life, the more inclined the feeling is to’relieve itself in 
a fragmentary bit of display ; and the world has reason to 
be thankful if this search for relief does not lose itself in 
shallow pleasures or run into dissipation. These vanities 
- are not things to be rudely railed against, and I would 
prefer to leave the question of where the money is to be 
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saved an open one. If you have the will, you will be very 
sure to find the way. 

It is especially important for small book-buyers to have 
some plan and purpose in their buying. Large buyers have 
leeway for waste. Small buyers ought to make every 
penny tell. 

The general objects in reading are information, culture, 
and pleasure. Most of our newspaper reading is for infor- 
mation; most of our other reading is for pleasure. In- 
crease of culture, which is the enlargement and improvement 
of one’s knowledge, is lost sight of ; yet it can be made to 
include both pleasure and information. 

I think it is a common impression that culture is a dull 
and dismal height to which the climber finds the path ex- 
_ ceedingly wearisome. But there are, in reality, as many 

paths to culture as there are people ; and if, in your aim to 
acquire culture, you follow your interests in selecting your 
reading, you will find the way always pleasant, and, however 
far you get, the path still opens before you. I do not mean 
that one should never read what is dull or difficult to them, 
_ but I am sure it is a mistake to make a steady diet of such 
things. 

Another danger in the pursuit of culture is the possibil- 
ity of making it a fad—of putting it on like a new fashion, 
and displaying and sentimentalizing over it. There is no 
author you can fairly agree with and like equally in every- 
thing he says. .Think your own thoughts, and make your 
own mistakes and profit by them. Books cannot build for 
you. They only furnish for your structure materials that 
you must pick among according to the views you your- 
self have of right. You will find that all earnest people 
will care much more for what you have thought out your- 
self than for what you can quote from famous authors. It 
may be you will say the same thing as some great writer, 
but it will be most vital if you say it as you think and feel 
it yourself, even if the terms of your expression are crude 
and rough. 

The primary purpose in the attainment of culture should 
be some acquaintance with what has been said by the 
greatest of the poets and novelists and philosophers, both 
past and present. It becomes a great pleasure, in conversa- 
tion and in reading, or in listening to a preacher or lecturer, 
to have some personal knowledge of the writers that are 
mentioned or quoted from. To be entirely without such 
knowledge makes one mentally as little traveled as is the 
man who lives all his life in a secluded village, and never 
sets foot beyond its borders. 

When it comes to the point of buying, I have this plan 
to suggest: that, in the necessarily gradual accumulation of 
books, the list be a varied one. First, suppose you buy 
the one book of those published in the past year that, from 
all those you have heard about and read about, you think 
you will enjoy most. Second, buy a volume of one of the 
great poets. Third, get a copy of the work of some of the 
famous old philosophers, as Marcus Aurelius, for instance. 
Fourth, try some noted novel or book of tales, like ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” or “ Arabian Nights,” or “ Vanity 
Fair.” Fifth, buy some interesting book of travel, history, 
or economics. 

These suggestions are not iron-bound. I only wish 
that in buying you should keep in mind an all-round cul- 
ture. None of these divisions can be wholly neglected, 
but you will buy along the line of your interests, and the 
department you care least about will rightly get the least 
attention. 

Aside from subject matter, the buyer has to connie 
the binding and paper of the proposed purchase. It seems 
to me very rarely best for small buyers to put money into 
fine bindings; and, on the other hand, I always feel it a 
pity to get works ‘of permanent worth in paper covers, 
For the home library, at least, we can aspire to own books 
that have good paper, good type, and a neat and perma- 
nent binding. Only so will they be a lasting treasure. 

In all this I take it for granted that you will avoid books 
that are doubtful morally, either in the text or “high art”’ 
illustrations. Then there is a vast amount of rubbish in 
book form afloat on the literary sea, and it will take a 
deal of care and thought on your part to keep free from 
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it. But in this lies a chief pleasure in the gathering of a 
small library—the feeling that out of the great mass of the 
good, bad, and indifferent you have picked some of the 
gems. | 

To make my book-buying suggestions clearly definite, I 


- append two such lists as a person who followed these sug- 


gestions might make out if he had, say, five dollars to spend 
this year on books: 


LIST FIRST 
1. Stockton’s The Watchmaker’s Wife.............. $1 25 


The above covers the five departments I outlined, and 
there still remains a small surplus, which I will imagine 
invested thus: 


Mrs. Ewing’s Dandelion Clocks... 30 
Sir Arthur Helps’s Friends in Council.............. 30 
LIST SECOND 
1. Mark Twain’s £1,000,000 Bank Note.......... +. $1 00 
4: Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans.................. 75 
5. Bowker’s Economics for the People.............. 75 
EXTRAS 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature........ 35 


That makes an even five dollars for each list, and the 
books have each not only literary value, but would be 
found exceedingly interesting by most intelligent readers. 
These lists are only a suggestion. Dozens such can be 
made out, to better suit the tastes of particular individuals, 
that will cover the ground as thoroughly. The prices 
quoted are at a moderate estimate for good editions of the 
books named, and are high enough to bring them to buy- 
ers, singly or all together, postage paid. 


Orators 
By William O. Stoddard 


It has been said that this generation of Americans has 
not yet developed any public men whose influence on the 
course of events, or whose rank in public esteem, depends 
largely upon their oratorical gifts. | 

Although the assertion does not rise above the level of 
a half-truth, an attempt to analyze it has brought up in my 
mind an old conviction concerning all the great orators. 
From a very early beginning I took every opportunity 
offering to hear and study any man who had won a reputa- 
tion as a public speaker or as a statesman, and it became 
my settled belief that every one of them owed the greater 
part of the effect he produced upon his hearers to the con- 
dition of their minds for hearing. ‘That is, to an entirely 
unrecognized degree, the occasion makes or mars the 
orator. I think it is beyond a doubt that in this lay the 
secret of the traditionally marvelous power of Patrick 
Henry—but I never heard 42m / 

Parliamentary debaters, European or American, rise 
before audiences especially educated and prepared, and 
their occasions are often engineered for them as theatric- 


ally as was that of Webster’s reply to Hayne, so familiar 


to every school-boy. Perhaps, therefore, they, as well as 
the pulpit orators, may be omitted from the field under 
consideration. Much better examples may be found out- 
side of Parliament, Assembly, Reichstag, or Congress. 

No one will deny, at all events, that, if we ever had a 
statesman whose National fame and influence was largely 


due to his power as an orator, it was Daniel Webster him- 


self. 

One of his most noteworthy speeches, so far as its effects 
were concerned, was delivered in Syracuse, New York, 
soon after the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, 
commanding the free States to return escaping bondsmen 
to their masters. It was deliberately prepared, as a chal- 
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lenge to all adversaries, and was uttered before a densely 
packed multitude in front of the City Hall. My own 
place was secured, by going early and waiting, close to the 
gaudy uniforms of the Citizens’ Corps, drawn up in a 
double rank of honor to guard the speaker’s stand. They 
were there, it was said, because their Captain was a Web- 
ster man, and so were most of the musketeers. 

I shall never forget the personal presence of Webster. 
He did not seem to lack any of the supposable require- 
ments of an orator. His voice was a marvel of power, 
control, and modulation. His manner for that occasion, 
however, was an exceedingly unfortunate element. There 
was a tremendous self-consciousness; an arrogance of 
position ; an almost visible presence of the political power 
he represented ; and an offensively haughty tone of as- 
sumed authority. 

What a beginning it was! “ Fel-low cit-i-zens of Syr-a- 
cuse and On-on-da-ga,”’ so slowly syllabled, so ponderously 
commanding their attention to all that was to follow. 

The Nation’s greatest orator was there, and so was an 
extraordinary occasion, The latter had been, in part, 
created by him, he accepting responsibility for the law. 

Which was to prove the greater ? 

The people did listen, but in an ominous silence which 
seemed to deepen, until a thrill like a wave went through 
the crowd when he said at last: “ The Fugitive Slave 
Law will be enforced even in Syracuse, and even if the 
Abolition Convention shall be sitting here at the time.” 

It sounded like thunder, but it rolled and muttered and 
died away, and the great statesman retired from the stand. 
The occasion, like the orator, had been both great and 
strong. He had failed to master it. The soldiers marched 
away, but they were no longer Webster men. ,.The crowd 
grumbled homeward, in a more or less uncertain state of 
mind. In due season, as he had predicted, the first fugi- 
tive slave arrested under the Act was purposely seized, by 
United States officials, in Syracuse, during the session of 
the Abolitionist Convention. Then the antagonism aroused 
by Webster’s speech was instantly manifested. The very 
men he spoke to arose in angry opposition to the law. 
Perhaps the deepest impression made upon me at that 
time was by the sound beating I earned by my enthusiastic 
membership of the mob which rescued “ Jerry” and sent 
him to Canada, while the military sulked in their houses. 

That was indeed a great oratorical effort, for over it a 
great party stumbled into a ditch of division. The occa- 
sion had proved too much for the orator. In fact, he had 
_ failed to understand its nature, or even to discern that it 
was there. 

Another great example, leaving out a long list of minor 
men, was Stephen A. Douglas, in his great “ joint debates ”’ 
with Abraham Lincoln in Illinois. Up to that time people 
generally knew hardly anything about Lincoln, while Doug- 
las was decidedly the most prominent figure in National polli- 
tics, and was considered a great orator. Outside of the 
throngs which gathered locally, it might be said that the 
whole Nation was listening to those debates. No doubt Mr. 
Douglas was an unusually good stump speaker, and he had 
repeatedly won laurels in the Senate, but my own impres- 
sion of his oratory was one which would have been rebuked 
as presumptuous if it had been uttered then and there. His 
speeches were a disappointment. He seemed often out of 
temper with his hearers, and to throw away, monifestly, 
whatever there was of his opportunity, although, at the out- 
set, the majorities were with him. Vastly more skillful was 
Mr. Lincoln’s artful management in reply. Perhaps no one 
noticed, at once, how good-humoredly he assumed that the 


occasion, like his accustomed juries, belonged to him and | 


not to Mr. Douglas. So, in successive debates, he cap- 
tured it, and with it a host of voters who had never before 
agreed with him, I think no orator will be sure of exert- 
ing any effective, lasting influence upon his hearers if he 
neglects that secret of the best stump speaker, next to 
Henry Clay, that this country has produced. Lincoln suc- 
ceeded at the precise line where Daniel Webster in Syra- 
cuse broke down. The one made a friend and the other 
made an enemy of the situation. 

When, long years ago, the late President Raymond, of 
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Vassar College, was Professor of Rhetoric at Rochester 
University, he one day said to his class : “‘ I wish you to go to 
Corinthian Hall this evening and hear Wendell Phillips. I 
am opposed to him politically, but he is the most perfect 
oratorical artist in this country.” 

We all went. The hall was thronged to the very plat- 
form steps. Not Lincoln himself could have more subtly, 
smilingly assumed that every man and woman before him 
was at heart in agreement with him. Not one in fifty of 
them were so—except for that evening—but they found 
themselves applauding vigorously, nevertheless. He took 
it for granted that any apparent opposition must be of the 
surface only, and kindly explained it away. In his later 
days he sometimes seemed to forget the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his art, and so sundry “ occasions ” turned against 
him. 

The closing weeks of the Buchanan administration, 
January and February, 1861, witnessed a series of remark- 
able debates, of everlasting National and world-wide con- 
sequences, in the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Whatever might be nominally before them, the real sub- 
ject was the civil war about to begin; the threatened dis- 
solution of the Union; the blame for all that was past and 
the guilt for all which was yet to come. Many of 
the sessions lasted all night. So long as either house was 
in open session, I never left the Capitol, but tramped 
from one to the other according to the supposed oratorical 


attractions of the hour. Very generally the galleries were 


well filled, and often they were packed. They were so, 
almost painfully, on the night when Andrew Johnson, him- 
self a Southerner, uttered his great response to the seces- 
sionist Senators, denouncing secession. He not only 
defined his own position and determined his own future 
career, but stirred, with extraordinary power, the hearts 
and minds of all who heard him. It seemed a master- 
piece of oratory. The Senate itself listened breathlessly. 
The wedged-in masses in the galleries barely waited for 
the last word before they arose, men and women, with one 
fierce, throbbing, half-delirious impulse, to cheer for Andy 
Johnson and the Union. They hurled back derisive taunts 
at Vice-President Breckinridge, in the chair, when he 
ordered the galleries cleared and bade the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to make arrests. Was it nota great speech? Well, any- 
body can find it and read it now, in the files of the 
**Globe.”’ No, there was not much in it, except that it 
voiced the occasion—seized, mastered, and expressed the 
situation. It was not even well delivered, for the speaker 
was an ungraceful and ungracious man—only that he 
boiled over with honest wrath, such as his hearers felt, and 
were unable to express except through him. 

There were many examples to have been gained in the 
course of those debates, but not long afterwards I listened 
to one of the greatest ‘occasional addresses ” ever deliv- 
ered. It was Abraham Lincoln’s first inaugural address. 
Once again a hearer’s place was gained next to a double 
file of soldiers, but this time they stood at “parade rest” 
before a wooden platform on the eastern front of the Cap- 
itol at Washington. The crowd seemed to fill the great 
open space ; eastward and front positions had been gained 
only by seizing them not long after sunrise. 

‘The long waiting was well repaid, for I heard every 
word as it was uttered; but to this day neither I nor any 
other man who then heard, or who now reads, can sepa- 
rate that address from its occasion. | | 

That is the perfect evidence of Lincoln’s power. He 
was speaking to the crowd before him, to the whole 
Nation, to other nations, and to all future time. When 
he stepped forward upon the platform, he was about to 
take the oath as President, but with a black uncertainty 
surrounding him as to whether there would be any Nation 
to be President of. The United States seemed to be 
crumbling into disorderly fragments. The situation con- 
tained the seceding Stafes and the armies of the Confed- 
eracy southward, and the half-hearted, wavering masses of 
the dismayed, unawakened North. He was in absolute 
accord with the requirements of his opportunity, however, 
and when his last pathetic utterances died away, across 
that sea of anxious faces, he had won, at the outset, as an 
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orator, the greatest battle of the Civil War. He had won 
it, also, as a general, by discerning and seizing the “key 
of the situation.” His brief speech many months after- 
wards at the consecration of the Gettysburg Cemetery 
offers another striking example. 

It was not many days before there was another speaker 
standing upon the same spot before a throng almost as large, 
discussing the swift changes which had already taken 
place since the inaugural, and predicting prophetically those 
which must surely follow. The Hon. Leonard Swett, of 
Illinois, had a very high reputation as an orator. He bore 
a marked personal resemblance to the President, his old 
friend and law associate, but he was only six feet high, or 
four inches shorter than Mr. Lincoln. He was somewhat 
less otherwise, but he made a remarkable address to his 
multitude of excited hearers. It was said to be “the 
greatest effort of his life,” and so it may have been, for he 
could hardly ever have had a greater opportunity. In 
this speech there was first brought into politics the quota- 
tion from Revelation: ‘There will be ‘blood to the 
horses’ bridles.’” It was thrilling, indeed, but it was 
nevertheless disappointing, for the occasion proved to be 


greater than the orator, and got away from him, so that its 


escape was noticeable. One could half discern an idea 
that his voice was smothered in the roar of guns from the 
battles of which he was speaking, and which seemed so very 
near. The thoughts of men turned away to listen, and ceased 
to hear anything uttered upon the stand. Very likely no 
possible oratorical power could have held them. 

One of the most touchingly eloquent speeches I ever 
heard was made at about that time by a man of whom it 
had been said: ‘‘ General Scott is a great soldier, but he 
does not know how to make a speech.” Hehad long been 
at the head of the army, but age had at last unfitted him 
for active duty, and the Civil War had come. On the 
occasion of his turning over the command to General 
McClellan and retiring, many hundreds of us, with a band, 
went and serenaded him at his boarding-house on Seventh 
Street,and he spoke to us from the steps. What he said 
‘was admirable, and it read well afterwards. It was like a 
last will and testament, trying to make us the heirs of his 
unfaltering patriotism. Every man felt it deeply, but a 
great deal of its effect would have been lost but for what 
some would call the “theatrical properties” which sur- 
rounded the bent form of the old hero that starlit evening, 
with the camps he spoke about so close at hand. There 
were field-batteries posted only two squares away, and 
there were volunteers marching down the nearest avenue 
to cross the Potomac into Virginia. He had seen, he said, 
his last field of battlek—he had seen many. God only 
knew what we were to see. His work was done. Ours 
was before us. Not many who heard him failed to enter 
the ranks pretty promptly in one way or another. 

Must a man, then, wait in hope for the coming of some 
occasion which will transform him into an orator, and 
enable him to carry his excited hearers along with him by 
virtue of some force of circumstances altogether outside of 
himself, but subject to his management? 

No; I think that is not the correct deduction, referring 
to Daniel Webster’s rescue of Jerry, the fugitive slave, and 
to the tremendous lift given to Lincoln and the anti-slavery 
movement by the use made of his opportunities in debate 
by Stephen A. Douglas. 
managed the occasions given them, or sought by them, as 
to produce effects opposite to what they intended. 

Moreover, is there any audience, anywhere, which does 
not contain an opportunity, if the man who is to address it 
is himself a part of that opportunity, as Lincoln so often 
was? Do not some of our living preachers succeed, or 
fail, with direct reference to their faculty for discovering 
what the occasion before them really is? Is not sucha 
discovery closely akin to the actual creation of an oppor- 
tunity, and can it not be accomplished with a near approach 


‘to certainty? 


Great men are rarely isolated mountain peaks; they are 
ithe summits of ranges.— 7. W. Higginson. 
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Cleveland’s Reformed Police Force 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


It is noteworthy that, on the eve of the recent fiercely 
contested mayoralty election in Chicago, the “‘ Herald ” of 
that city, its leading Democratic newspaper, should have 
come out with a long account of the model, non-political 
police system of Cleveland, and with an editorial com- 
mending the Cleveland system to the careful attention of 
its Chicago readers. This commendatory editorial starts 
with the statement: ‘‘ The absolute elimination of politics 
from police in our cities has been the hope of all good 
citizens everywhere.” This significant admission 
from a strong party paper of a ‘ruth that must have been 
forced upon it by local experience. The party strength 
that lies in a politically debauched police force is at- 
tested by the fact that, as soon as Dr. Parkhurst’s cam- 
paign began to bear practical fruit in the indictment of a 
police captain and in a spasm of police virtue cabled “a 
shake-up,” the sensitiveness of Tammany, touched in its 
tenderest spot, responded in a long defense from the silent 
man who is Tammany’s czar. ‘The general interest re- 
cently aroused in the question of municipal reform may 


well be directed to this question of police control as a cru- 


cial one in achieving success. 

The story of Cleveland’s experiment in divorcing its 
police management from politics antedates by five years 
the departure of that city in adopting “ the federal plan ”’ 
of city government. According to the Chicago “ Herald ” 
article above referred to—from which the facts here given 
are condensed—it was when George W. Gardner was 
elected Mayor of Cleveland in 1885 that the first practical 
test was made of a non-partisan police force. Mr. Gard- 
ner had previously served in the City Council for twelve 
years, and was thoroughly familiar with city affairs and 
needs. He inaugurated a new set of rules to govern the 
selection of applicants for places on the police force— 
rules intended to insure the choice of men by merit and 
not by political “pull.” He also made it one of the first 
rules he put in force that a policeman should be removed 
only on conviction upon specified charges, after an open 
trial. Mayor Gardner thus struck two blows at political 
domination of the Cleveland police force: one hampered 


‘politicians in securing a place for a “henchman,” the 


other prevented politicians from securing removals on 
merely political grounds. | 

The way was thus opened for the perfection of the sys 
tem when Cleveland adopted “the federal plan” of city 
government. By this plan, it will be remembered, the 
twenty-odd boards and commissions before existing were 
replaced by a single board composed of six heads (or “ di- 
rectors’’) of departments, which single board must review 
and pass any appropriation voted by the Common Council 
before such appropriation went to the Mayor for his assent 
or veto. One of these six “directors” is the head of the 
police department, and, as the statute reads, this ‘ direct- 
or”’ “shall appoint the superintendent of the police force, 
and, within the limit prescribed by the Council, such other 
officers and patrolmen as in his opinion the public interests 
require,” “ under and in pursuance of rules and regulations 
providing for the ascertaining of the comparative fitness of 
all applicants for appointment or promotion by a system- 
atic, open, and competitive examination of such appli- 
cants.”’ 

These rules provide for a physical examination of appli- 
cants by a non-partisan board, a test of intelligence in the 
“three R’s,” and of knowledge of the ordinary statutes and 
of the streets of Cleveland by another board, and a guar- 
antee of good character and habits from citizens who are 
personal acquaintances. A new man must serve on proba- 
tion for six months before the place becomes permanently 
his, practically for life or during good behavior. He is 
pensioned when disabled or superannuated, and his family 
is cared for. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the Pinkertons are practically barred from securing places 
on the force. Promotion to all grades except that of super- 
intendent is made on similar regulations to those of the 
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United States Army. No police officer can be removed or 
reduced in rank “‘ except for cause, to be assigned in writ- 
ing after due notice, and on a public hearing, if demanded by 
the accused.”’ The charges for which a police officer may 
be disciplined—not necessarily removed—include all kinds 
of offenses, from indecent or profane language to a neglect 
in paying his just debts for necessaries while on the force. 
The political “ pull” is made powerless by this rule: 

“Any applicant for promotion causing any person to 
interfere or make solicitation in his behalf to the director of 
police, or to any examining officer, personally or by letter 
or petition, shall be reported to the director of police, and 
his application denied.” 

The verdict on the success of the system can best be 
given in the words of the Chicago ‘“ Herald’s”’ editorial: 
“‘ This police reform has now been in successful operation 
in Cleveland for three years [dating from the time “the 
federal plan” was adopted], and has consequently passed 
the experimental stage. If there is any defect in the sys- 
tem, it has not yet been discovered. There may possibly 
be a question about the applicability of that system to a 
metropolitan city like Chicago, but it would seem that the 
theory is correct, and that only such modifications would 
be necessary anywhere as changed conditions should dic- 


tate.” 
‘ The Greater Glory’ 


By Maarten Maartens 


Author of **‘ God’s Fool,” ** joost Avelingh,” “ An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. 
(Begun in The Outlook for July 1.) 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE LADY’S DOLE 


“T’ll do it,” said Count Rexelaer aloud. ‘I ought to 
have done it before. But I was always too good-natured.”’ 

A couple of hours later Notary Strum, at work in his 
office, received a telegraphic message summoning him to 
My Lord of Deynum’s presence by eleven on the morrow 
morning. 

He rose from his desk with a growl and lumbered across 


the little entrance-hall to the room where his mother sat 


knitting, as ever. 

“‘Here’s a telegram,” said Nicholas. ‘Order from 
Pacha to come up to town to-morrow. Never mind rain, 
hail, wind, or snow. Pacha says: ‘Come. I whistled.’ ” 

“Qh, Nicholas, with your chill!” said the old woman, 
and laid down her work. 

“Yes, with my chill!” retorted Nicholas. 
well go without.” 

‘*] suppose you must,” said the widow, thoughtfully. 
“‘ You see, his Excellency doesn’t know you are indisposed. 
And it is a great privilege for you to act as the confidential 
adviser of so magnificent a patron, Nicky.” 

““*¢ Magnificent’ is the word,” replied Nicky, and went 
back to his office, banging the door. 


‘“*T couldn’t 


All these years mother and son had jogged on side by - 


side, or rathersona-top. ‘“ A wife and children would cost 
me a second servant,” reasoned the notary. ‘ Mother looks 
after me and the maid.” But her company was not only 
convenience and complacency ; for she had a maddening 
way of ignoring—from incompetency to comprehend them 
—all the dear fellow’s favorite fads of thought and expres- 
sion, and, having lived her whole life in submission to God, 
the priest, and the gentlefolks, she could not remember that 
Nicholas believed, or said he believed, in the Almighty but 
vaguely, in her other divinities not at all. She would 
gladly have sacrificed her life for her son—in fact, she did 
so, in a long-drawn daily sacrifice—but she was incapable 
of sparing him her old-fashioned utterances, from which he 
vainly fled. If he grew ironical, she took him in earnest. 
If he flew out at her, she would meekly cite his father. 
Nicholas quoted his father at the clients, not to himself. 
When Nicholas started next morning at daybreak, he 
was safely wrapped up and galoshed and comfortered, and 
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his mother came running after him, in the cold, with pocket- 
handkerchiefs and lozenges, of which he had already pro- 
cured a supply. He sent her back with a growl. 

He had the pleasure of traveling all the way to the 
Hague with a man who lamented ‘“ the decrease of defer- 
ence in social relations.” He bore this with the fierce 
silence on which he had long nourished his spites and dis- 
contents. ‘‘No use quarreling,” he would tell himself, 
‘with one’s bread and butter because the butter’s bad.” 

His “magnificent patron” received him with unusuab 
friendliness, even thanking him for coming. ‘I wonder 
what he wants,” thought Strum. / 

Count Rexelaer immediately proceeded to enlighten him. | 
‘Strum, I am going to do it,” said his Excellency, in his. 
hasty way. “I mean, about ‘the Lady’s Dole.’ You were 
quite right. I ought never to have allowed them to settle 
again in Deynum.” | 

The Notary’s heart leapt within him. He forgot alk 
about the cold or the discomfort of coming. For years he 
had vainly been endeavoring to convince Count Rexelaer, 
and now that fine gentleman, just like a fine gentleman, 
sent for him, in the middle of winter, to say: “I am con- 
vinced !” No matter; he would be avenged on his enemy. 
at last. 

‘“‘T am greatly relieved,” he said, blinking cheerfully be- 
hind his glasses. ‘ Your Excellency knows with what in- 


creasing compunction I have paid the annual installments 


where they were no longer due.” In his heart he wondered : 
What has happened to set his Excellency still more against 
the Baron? | 

“‘Of course I knew that your view was the only correct 
one,” replied Count Rexelaer, coldly. ‘ But from charity— 
pure charity—I declined to enforce it. Had the Baron 
seen fit to show that reserve which I had a right to expect 
from a gentleman, instead of assuming from the first an 
attitude which I may well call aggressive—” He paused 
and looked at Strum. 

‘Just so,” said the Notary, in sullen obedience, cracking 
his huge finger-joints. 

*“‘ Just so,” repeated his Excellency. ‘‘ He has developed 
among the villagers the spirit of faction; he has openly 
opposed me on every occasion. I have borne it all in a 
magnanimous spirit, for I cannot bear striking a man when 
he’s down. But at last our position has become quite un- 
tenable. One of us must go. Write him a letter to say 
that the money will no longer be paid.” 

Strum drew himself up eagerly, with one of his uncouth 
jerks ; his speckled face was bright with exultation. ‘I 
could write it here,” he said, ‘and let your Excellency see 

“There is no such hurry. But you will find pen and 
ink on yonder table.”’ | 

The Notary availed himself of the permission. ‘I won- 
der what has done it,” he repeated. ‘Surely not that mass 
on the anniversary of the death of the Baron’s mother 
which they say he was so angry about.” 

It was but a straw which had caused Count Rexelaer’s. 
long-gathering resentment to brim over. True, the Baron’s 
majority at a re-election had been over a hundred; Father 
Bulbius, embittered by Veronica’s increasing perversity, 
had taken to preaching distinctly polemical sermons, and _ 
such of the country gentry as remained still untouched by 


‘the corruption of the Hague had increased, since his Excel- 


lency’s appointment, in invidious cordiality to his rival. 
For all these things Count Rexelaer hated—secretly, nerv- 
ously, deeply, according to his character—Deynum, its. 
Baron, and its surroundings. Now that he had, not one 
foot in the stirrup, but both hands on the bridle, he resolved 
to hit back. Oh, the delightful feeling! Not even life 
long cringing can teach the worm not to turn. | 
Still, he waited for the last little something. It took 
the shape of a letter from the Baroness Borck of Rollingen 
to her cousin Elizabeth, containing the information that a 
widespread conviction was obtaining in the neighborhood 
that all difficulties would be ultimately set right by a mar- 
riage between Wendela and Reinout. Ridiculous as the 
idea might be, it had commended itself to the country peo- 
ple as a definite “restitution.” “No need to inquire who 
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first started it,’’ wrote the Baroness of Rollingen. ‘ This 
is just like their scheming Jesuitical ways ”—the lady here 
_ thought fit to ignore the engagement to Christina Kops, 
‘“‘a disgusting affair altogether ’—*‘ but I should be curi- 
ous to know, though we shall never do that, in how far 
your nepnew, by his conduct, may have given to the story 
a semblance of foundation.” | 
It was this last sentence which had set Count Rexelaer 
thinking, for, of course, Mevrouw Elizabeth had shown him 
the letter. He himself had been struck by the appearance 
of that tall, dark girl the day she came up to the Castle. 
He believed his son to be a great admirer of the weaker 
sex; why else these prolonged disappearances from 
home? Well, he had taken him behind the scenes himself, 
and was the last man to object to a measure of dissipation. 
But Wendela ?—that was another matter. Dull as Dey- 
num undoubtedly was, notwithstanding the numerous 
guests at the Castle, young twenty must be taught to dis- 
tinguish. That was why ae were created older than 
their sons. 


The Baron van Rexelaer had been to see Lise and her 
three sturdy children. The old Squire enjoyed sitting: of 
evenings with Farmer Driest by the kitchen hearth or on 
the bench outside the farm-house; they were contempo- 
_raries, and had in common a long life of insignificant little 
all-important country-experiences. They could talk of 
these for hours, in the quiet gloaming, over their solemn 
pipes, while the dear music of the lowing cattle fell soft 
upon the farmer’s ears from the winter stables or the sum- 
mer fields. 

The Baron would talk on, in leisurely accents, about 
Deynum, Deynum, Deynum. The farmers and their chil- 
dren and their morals and their cows and their difficulties 
and their quarrels, and all their financial ins and outs, and 
a further infinity of “ands.” His whole little universe of 
Deynum. Driest, on his side, would carry on the conversa- 
tion with that mixture of deference and independence in 
which the Dutch peasant excels. 

But perhaps the Baron liked playing with the children 
even better. He was foolishly fond of “babies,” and 
grandchildren of his own he had none. The wee bits of 
humanity at the Farm adored him. Yes, he had many 
compensations. 

He kept thinking of these during bis sessilis along the 
frost-broken lanes. Like many men whose troubles are 
very real, he loved to look upon the brighter side. He was 
far better off than he had any right to be. For his con- 
science reproached him still. 

Some children were trying to slide in the slush. They 
nudged each other, and jerked their caps. For ‘“ Mynheer” 
was the tangible Presence; the other, up at the Castle, 
could only be an August Name. 

Veronica came round from behind the wall of the Par- 
sonage, dragging a basket of peat. 

‘“‘Good-day, Veronica. How is his Reverence?’” said 
the Baron, amiably. 

Poorly,” replied Veronica. 
draughts of this house.”’ | 

‘Dear me, I am sorry to hear that.’”—‘ Ah, I should 
think so,” muttered Veronica.—“ I wonder whether I could 
go in to him for a moment ?” 

‘IT suppose you may,” replied the housekeeper, ungra- 
ciously. ‘* He won’t keep as quiet as I want him to.” 

“ Ah, you let him have quiet?” said the Baron; even 
the mildest of men like their morsel of malice at times. 
Baron Rexelaer was perfectly aware that Veronica pro- 
claimed him, whenever she dared, a spoiler of other men’s 
goods. He had turned her meek priest out of house and 
_ home; worse than that, he had appropriated the small 
square of oilcloth she had left in her kitchen—a square 
bought with her own earnings some twenty years ago. 
That unconscionable, and unconscious, confiscation of oil- 
cloth formed a grievance still greater than the loss of the 
whole of the former Parsonage. 

The Baron knocked briskly at the living-room door. 
‘“‘T don’t want anything,” cried Bulbius in querulous reply. 
He turned a slow head in his arm-chair by the fire, and 


‘He can’t stand the 
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pushed back the bowl at his side, which had evidently con- 
tained some unpalatable form of slop. Veronica had half - 
a dozen mildewed health-dicta, which she reverenced like 
Gospel truths. “ — a cold ” was one of them. The 
Father would sometimes buy biscuits, but these grew ter- 
ribly stale in their paper bag. And he rejoiced that 
Veronica had not as yet discovered the bottle in the cup- 
board, nor the two glasses, which he never washed. 

“You coddle yourself, Bulbius,” said the Baron, bluntly. 
He had barely felt illness himself, and could not compre- 
hend it unless, as in his wife’s case, it assumed a visible 
form. 

‘¢T am not robust like your Nobleness,”’ pleaded Bulbius. 
‘¢ You see, I am too stout.” 

‘*T do,” said the Baron. 

‘¢ But what is a poor creature to do ?” 

_ “Gymnastics,”’ said the Baron. 

Father Bulbius spread out his vast body, which looked 
still more mountainous under his shawl. 

‘‘The rope would break,” he said, helplessly. 

There are other things besides the trapeze. You might 
try a ten-mile walk. But there; whena man has once made 
up his mind to die of apoplexy, no one can stop him. He 
must just have his way.” 

‘¢ But I don’t want to die,” protested the Father, piteously. 
‘Neither of heat in the head, as you now predict, nor of 
cold in the feet, as Veronica prophesies. There’s the post- 
man, Baron. Shallwe have himin?” And he rapped his 
fat forefinger against the window-pane. 

Yes, there was a letter for Mynheer the Baron. It was 
Strum’s letter. The old gentleman looked down at it, as it 
lay in his hand, with a quick presentiment of coming ill. 
Yet it was eight years now since he had been in the habit 
of watching for misfortune per post. He opened the 
envelope leisurely and took out the inclosure. And, having 
read it carefully through, he laid it down on the table. 


‘“‘ God is strong,” he said aloud, and nothing else. His 
‘voice was unbroken. 
Yet its calm, deep passion frightened the priest. ‘‘ What 


is it, dear Baron?” he queried, anxiously. ‘‘ Nothing amiss, 
I hope} 

‘Oh no, nothing amiss,” replied the Baron van Rexelaer. 
He talked for a few moments of other things—the weather, 
the village school—and then he rose and departed. But 
his steps trembled under him, as he vainly tried to steady 
them. 

'The Lady’s Dole, it will be remembered, was a fund 
which a seventeenth-century Baron van Rexelaer had insti- 
tuted by settlements assigning the annual interest to “the 
Spouse of the Lord of the Manor, as long as the Lord of 
the Manor shall be a Van Rexelaer.” ‘The words of the 
deed did not stipulate descent from the donor ; the money 
was to revert to the last lady of Deynum or her heirs. The » 
notary of the place was perpetual trustee. 

Immediately on the acquisition of the estate by Count 
Rexelaer, Strum, his intellect sharpened by hate, had 
pointed out to that gentleman that henceforth the Count- 
ess Margherita alone was entitled to the annual payment 
of the appanage, she being the “spouse of the Rexelaer 
van Deynum.” But the Count had repudiated this sug- 
gestion with disgust, even after the return of the other had 
so seriously disconcerted him. Gently, though vainly, the 
Notary persisted. Times change and opinions work round. 
One evening his Excellency telegraphed. 

The Baron, walking home with Strum’s letter in his 
pocket, refused to believe the incredible. He knew well 
enough, none better, that there was not a drop of his an- 
cestors’ blood in the veins of the Rexelaers van Deynum. 
“It is mere intimidation, for some object of their own,’ 
he thought, and, without mentioning the matter to wife 
or daughter, he, next morning early, sought out the 
Notary. 

The office door was still closed when he arrived, but, as 
he stood knocking and scraping, it was opened by ‘old 
Mrs. Strum, who immediately dropped into a succession of 
curtsies. ‘Walk in, Mynheer the Baron,” she began, in 
awestruck tones; “I hasten to inform my son. It is long 
since your Nobleness accorded us the honor of a visit.” 
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And, pushing forward her own easy chair—the room was 
manifestly a niggard’s—she bustled away to find Nicholas. 

‘“‘ Show him into the waiting-room,” said Nicholas. 

“Nicky! The Baron!” 

‘‘ Show him in, do you hear? Say I am engaged.” 

“Nicholas, your father would never have approved of 
that.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you go with my father, then, if you can’t 
manage without him? DoasI say.” And this hater of 
tyrants, who called Count Rexelaer “the Pacha,” pointed 
with the tip of his quill to the door. 

The old lady turned away with a sigh. ‘ Your Noble- 
ness will be more comfortable here,” she said, leading the 
way. “It is so hot in the sitting-room.” The Baron, 
utterly indifferent, sat down. 

Twenty minutes’ wait ensued, during which two peasants 
came in, who, seeing their former lord, remained standing. 
One was an old man. “Sit down, sit down,” said the 
Baron. Strum’s clerk bent scribbling by the window, his 
fingers blue with cold. 

At last a bell rang in the inner room. As the clerk put 
his head through the door, Strum’s voice was heard say- 
ing: Mynheer Rexelaer.” 

‘Please to walk in, Mynheer the Baron,” said the clerk, 
standing deferentially aside. A faint flush of color crept 
over the old gentleman’s wan cheeks. 

‘*Good morning, Mynheer; take a seat,” said Strum, 
and continued his writing for the tenth of a minute. Then 
he looked up. ‘“ Well,” he said. ’ 

“I have received a letter from you, Strum,” said the 
Baron. ‘I should wish to know what it means.” 

‘What it says,” replied Strum. 

**] should like to know what is the object of the threat 
it contains.” 

** No other object than the threat itself, which is not a 
threat, but a notification.”’ 

“In other words, | am to understand that it is your 
unalterable resolve to substitute the Countess Rexelaer for 
my wife as recipient of the Lady’s Dole ?” 

““My unalterable resolve. What else can I do? My 
movements in this matter are dependent on the Count’s 
generosity. Excuse my saying, Mynheer the Baron, that 
you have been living all these years upon his bounty.” 

‘¢T—on his bounty !” stammered the Baron. 

“* Undeniably.”” Strum cracked his thumbs for pleasure. 
Yet he could not quite overcome the tendency to lapse into 
civility. He brought himself to with a jerk. 

‘*A Notary’s duty is seldom doubtful,” he added, “a 
my dead father used to say.” 7 

‘* Ah, leave me in peace with your dead father !” burst 
out the Baron. ‘God grant he rest quiet in his grave!’’ 

Strum passed his great hand through his untidy hair. 
He looked like a beaten school-boy as he joined his splay 
feet. ‘I am very busy this morning,” he murmured, “and 
if there is nothing else—”’ | 

‘“‘Once more, the money will not be paid next month?” 
queried the Baron, anxiously, despite his efforts at self- 
control. ‘It will never be paid again ?” 

‘“‘ No, for it cannot be. It is claimed by the owner.” 

“You know perfectly well that only the testator’s own 
family is meant. You, the descendant of the Notary who 
drew up the deed.” | 

“The deed does not say so. I have no opportunity of 
consulting my ancestor.” 

“Tt is starvation,” groaned the Baron, breaking down 
for one moment. “What object have you in taking the 
bread from our mouths ?” 

A suppressed gleam of triumph played behind the No- 
tary’s spectacles. “I am only doing my duty,” he said. 
“Once before, when I was doing my duty, you struck me, 
Baron Rexelaer.”’ 

“‘T know it,” replied the Baron. “I was not sorrier then 
than now.” | 

Strum got up, and faced his former patron. ‘TI also re- 
gretjit,”” he said. He opened the door into the waiting-room. 

‘“‘No, Mynheer the Baron,” he continued, raising his 
voice, “I cannot give you that money, because it is not 
mine to give.” 
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The old gentleman eyed the big lout before him with 
gentle scorn. ‘I will not tell my friends,” he said, in a low 
voice. ‘ It would ruin you.” 

The Notary’s mottled face twitched nervously; and 
though his attitude remained the same, yet his whole per- 
sonality seemed to collapse. ‘“I—I am _ noewise afraid, 
Mynheer,” he stuttered. “I feel that, whatever my 
duty—”’ 

“Did you not hear me say I would not tell ?’”’ asked the 
Baron, and he passed out through the well-filled anteroom, 
under a cross-fire of curious eyes. 

Mother Strum stood curtsying at her window. For a 
moment the wild impulse shook him to claim her help. 
Then he recognized the hopelessness of such humiliation, 
and smilingly took off his hat. 

As he passed the Parsonage, he heard Veronica’s voice 
intoning her only song—lame of rhyme and of reason : 


A fair, a merry maid was I, 
With dancing step and laughing eye! 


‘She may be back sooner in the old place than she | 
expects,”’ he thought. 

Suddenly he found himself in his own sitting-room. 
‘Wherever have you been soearly?” asked Wendela. He 
tried to answer her. To his astonishment he could not. 
The room was clouding over and twisting round. He 
reeled forward to steady himself, and fell with a dull thud 
on the floor. 

The Baroness, unable to assist him, shrieked once and 
then sat still, with trembling lips. Wendela had sprung 
forward. ‘It is only a fainting-fit,” she said. ‘Only the 
sudden coming into the heat ;’’ and she strove to restore 
her father to consciousness. ‘ O mon Dieu, mon Dieu!”’ 
repeated the Baroness, folding her useless hands. With 
her the words were no vain ejaculation, but a prayer. 


CHAPTER L. 
NEW SCENES AND OLD FACES 


When the Baron was “fully recovered” from his stroke, 
even the Baroness noticed the change in him. She her- 
self, poor lady, was now become a constant sufferer, with 
little to do but to watch the slow ascent of her gout. Her 
head was growing feeble; she could be utterly broken-~ 
down at times, and querulous. And Wendela, the head- 
strong, the impatient, “born to conquer her fate,’ sat 
humbled in this school of suffering. The actual physical 
sickness commanded and obtained her helpful sympathy. 
She could speak of it, readily, for here was no one’s fault 
but God’s. ‘If any one has blundered,” said the skeptical 
girl, ‘‘it must be mother’s saints.” 

To her father also she was good ; almost happy, in his 
weakness, to show him a tenderness free from reproach. 
But the Baron rebelled against himself. ‘“‘ Face the enemy !” 
he repeated, and he tried to do it with his stiffened leg. 
This seizure was nothing, he said. Had he not had a 
similar, if slighter, one many years ago on the evening 
when the Marquis had found him? He was well, for he 
had no time to be ill. 

It was true that he had no time. The three weeks sped 
on rapidly to the first of March; on that day the “ Dole”’ 
fell due. As the hours wore on without bringing the 
accustomed packet, the Baron, still very partially recov- 
ered, grew more and more restless; he shut himself up, 
foodless, in his room, and sat staring at the inevitable end. 
Yet at nightfall his very desperation roused him. He 
wrote a hurried note, after lengthy inspection of that part 
of the newspaper which he had not glanced at for years, 
and sent Gustave to the post with it. The old servant 
shook his head over the superscription. And the Baron 
lay awake all night, alternately building up dreams of daily 
bread (no longer of prosperity) and debating with himself 
whether he should not telegraph a recall at dawn. Why 
should he? Failure could not make matters much worse, 
and success was become a necessity. 

He trusted to his wife’s now almost ceaseless orisons and 
bead-countings, although these were never for temporal 
salvation. The Baroness, stiffening in her chair, in a little 
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alcove of crucifixes, images, and invocations, was rapidly 
‘becoming “ dévote,” dead already, but for her physical 
pains and her still active charity, a white, worn shadow. 
She would ask for her poor to come and see her—hers by 
the mastery of hearts; she knew them well: the respecta- 
ble, the disreputable, the professional, the needy that are 
ashamed, and she sent Wendela among them with creature 
comforts; the spiritual fared but ill at that young lady’s 
hands. Once the daughter, after long impatience, inter- 
rupted her mother’s monotonous mumbling. “ Are you 
happy, Mamma!” she asked abruptly. ‘No,’ whispered 
the Baroness, her pale eyes uplifted, as ever, to the solemn 
‘dying Christ. The girl went up to her room, and threw 
herself down in a passion of weeping, her eyes averted, 
long after, in dull, rebellious thought, from that great Suf- 
ferer who had watched her slumbers ever since she was a 
cradled babe. 

She rose at last to get her father his beaten-up egg. 
Wendela Rexelaer was a thoroughly incompetent house- 
keeper, and naturally hated both her incompetency and its 
object. She stopped to inquire at the Baron’s door, almost 
hoping that he would refuse; the mess was such a weari- 
ness tomake. ‘Oh, no, I don’t want it,” called the Baron’s 
feeble voice. She went into the kitchen, and dutifully pre- 
pared it. And he swallowed it without complaint. 

[To be continued] | 


The Spectator 


The French Academy has recent], proposed a batch of reforms 
‘and changesin French orthography, and it is announced that 
“¢ the alterations are to go into force immediately. Grammari- 
‘ans, dictionary-compilers, and printers will be busy making cor- 
rections.” It seems remarkable that even so venerated a body 
‘as the “ Forty Immortals ” can exercise such authority over the 
‘language of their country. English orthography undoubtedly 
‘changes from age to age, but it is only by imperceptible degrees 
and despite strenuous opposition. It has taken fifty years to 
‘accomplish so simple a change as the dropping of the useless z 
from “labour” and “ candour” in this country, and even now 
the old spelling is frequently retained in American-printed books ; 


‘it will probably take fifty years more to make “ filosofer” even — 


occasional. Men usually hate to unsettle the habits of a life- 
‘time; and it is very strange that any modern people should be 
‘so docile as to accept with unanimity the changes promulgated 
by a self-constituted committee in so vital a matter as its written 
language. 

Sailors are almost the only class of workingmen who have con- 
‘siderable sums of money to spend on pay-day. 
recently the Spectator was reminded of this economic fact. A 
jolly:tar was buying himself a watch. The price was forty dollars. 
Jack bought the watch without any higgling, and carelessly threw 
down a itwenty-dollar bill. . The jeweler pointed out the defi- 
ciency. “Oh!” was the remark, “I didn’t know I had that; 
I’m so much in.” And he fished another bill out of a greasy wallet 
‘and threw it on the showcase. It was a fifty. The Spectator 
sighed as he thought of the probable destination, before another 
morning, of all those hard-earned dollars, the result of many 


months of perilous toil. 


An employing printer recently related a curiously suggestive 
‘experience to'the Spectator. He advertised for a “first-class 
proof-reader,” and had answers sent to the address “ Nonpa- 
Teil.” Of the twenty-one replies received, four were addressed 
‘to “ Nonpariel,” and one to “ Nonparell.” When it is remem- 
bered that one of the elementary and indispensable qualifications 
‘of a proof-reader is accuracy in spelling, the humor of such appli- 
‘cations must be evident to every one but the applicants—they 
‘probably have no room for such a sentiment. 

ObserVers agree that the Chinese and Japanese have remark- 
‘able powers of imitation. These powers, however, seem to be 
‘Chiefly manual. For instance, they quickly acquire a good 
‘handwriting, but frequently make the most extraordinary blun- 
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morning till 11:40 P.M., and part of Sunday as well. 


In a jewelry-shop 


- under no legal obligation to the “ boss.” 
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ders with our language. There lies before the Spectator the 
letter of a firm of Japanese merchants, written in a free, bold 
hand, with a “ practiced” look. The grammar is also free and 
bold, but, fortunately, it is of a kind not often “practiced.” 
The letter apologizes for delay in the delivery of goods, as fol- 
lows: “. . . We presumed at that time of your purchase we 
could surely forward the goods, but U.S. Custom rule con- 
cerning management of Fair Exhibits changed every min- 
utes as you observe from newspaper. We regret that the vase 
which you made purchase of us is in delay to deliver untill 
today... .” “ Tariff-tinkerers ” and anti-‘ tariff-tinkerers ” will 
both probably agree with the opinion so happily expressed by 
this Japanese observer of our politics, that, whether we have 
duties for revenue only or duties for protection, “ U. S. Cus- 
tom rule ” ought not to be “ changed every minutes.” 

The Boston “ Evening Transcript” strikingly contrasts the 
work for which arailroad pays $2 per day and that for which a 
coal-dealer pays the same sum. The railroad employee described 
is suburban station agent, freight clerk, ticket-seller, switch 
inspector, telegraph operator, and order clerk, and is more or 
less responsible for the safety of the hundred and sixty trains 
that pass his station every day. He keeps accounts, looks after 
freight-cars and way-bills, and works sometimes from early 
The other 
man shovels coal for nine hours a day and then goes home. The 
moral which The Spectator draws from these facts is not that the 
coal-shoveler gets too much for his hard manual labor, but that 
the railroad cannot hire the right kind of man to do such work 
for such wages; and that if it can, it ought not to. 

3 


In the breast of the most peaceful man there is a latent love 
of “ treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” waiting to be evoked by 
martial sights and sounds. A midnight visit, a few weeks ago, to 
El Cid, the steamer recently fitted out in New York City as a 
cruiser by the Brazilian Government, was calculated to call forth 
this atavistic love of combat. The walk through the deserted 
streets, deep-wrapped in darkness, near the river, the watchman’s 
challenge, the sudden fierce irradiation of the electric lights, the 
scores of hustling workmen beating plowshares into swords and 


_ pruning-hooks into spears, the prowl through the vast underground 


regions of a great steamship soon to throb with the potencies of 
war—these things are sufficiently stirring to the imagination of 
a landsman to make him understand the feeling of Mark Twain 
as a boy—that, “if he were very good indeed, Providence might 
permit him some day to be a pirate”! Fortunately, however, 
these are days when this feeling can find satisfaction in the 
reading of really good stories of adventure. It is only the 
readers of the “ penny-dreadful ” trash who fail of this satisfac- 
tion, and who must actually imitate their heroes to quench their. 
thirst for piracy. 

An anecdote recently told to the Spectator by a friend throws 
some light on the psychology of “ bossism.” It seems strange 
that one man, not holding any political office, can acquire 
unquestioned control over thousands of office-holders who are 
This is the way one of 
them binds his friends to him with hooks of steel: He hasa 
very plainly furnished office, with no red tape around the entrance. 
Into this office came a workingman of the humblest type—per- 
haps a street digger—with a letter in his hand. He approached 
the great man with much trepidation. The “boss” at once 
broke off his conversation with another politician, shook hands 
with the newcomer, placed a chair for him at his elbow, carefully 
opened the letter, and read it very slowly, speaking now and 
then in a whisper to the man, who had probably never before 
in his life been treated so politely. Having fiually read the 
letter, this astute student of human nature replaced it in the 
envelope, wrote his initials on the back, and handed it to the 
digger, saying, “ You give that to Billy , tell him I sent you, 
and he’ll do what he can for you.” And he bowed the humble 
citizen out, having won another lifelong follower of “ bossism.” 
Verily the children of light might sometimes take a lesson from 
the children of this world in the domain of “ practical politics.” 
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Guests 
By Agnes Repplier 

A very charming and vivacious old lady, who had spent 
most of her early life in the country, once said to me that 
the keenest pleasure of her childhood was the occasional 
arrival of her mother’s guests; the keenest regret, their 
inevitable and too speedy departure. ‘‘ They seldom 
stayed more than a fortnight,” she observed, plaintively ; 
“though now and then some cousins prolonged their visits 
for another week. What I most enjoyed on these occa- 
sions was the increased urbanity of my own family. An- 
noyances were disregarded, our somewhat precarjous be- 
havior was overlooked, conversation took an agreeable 
turn, and a delightful air of cheerfulness and good humor 
pervaded the entire household. It seemed to my infant 
eyes that life would be a matter of flawless enjoyment if 
we could only have visitors always in the house.”’ 

A little of this frankly expressed sentiment will find an 
echo in many hearts, and perhaps awaken some pangs of 
conscience on the way. It is the restraint we put upon 
ourselves, the honest effort we make at amiability, which 
renders social intercourse possible and pleasant. When 
the restraint grows irksome, the amiability a burden, we 
pay to those we love best on earth the dubious compliment 
of being perfectly natural in their company. ‘‘ What is 
the use of having a family if you cannot be disagreeable 
in the bosom of it?” was the explicit acknowledgment I 
once overheard of a service which seldom meets with such 
clear and candid recognition. Hazlitt himself could have 
given no plainer expression to a thought which few of us 
would care to trick out in all the undisguised sincerity of 
language. | 

Guests are the delight of leisure and the solace of ennui. 
It is the steady and merciless increase of occupations, 
the augmented speed at which we are always trying to 
live, the crowding of each day with more work and amuse- 
ment than it can profitably hold, which have cost us, 
among other good things, the undisturbed enjoyment of 
our friends. Friendship takes time, and we have no time 
to give it. We have to go to so many teas, and lectures, 
and committee meetings ; we have taken upso many inter- 
esting and exacting careers; we have assumed so many 
duties and responsibilities, that there is not a spare corner 
in our lives which we are free to fill up as we please. 
Society, philanthropy, and culture divide our waking 
hours. Defrauded friendship gets a few moments now 
and again, and is bidden to content itself, and please not 
to be troublesome any more. I once rashly asked a girl 


of twenty if she saw a great deal of a young married dost 


whom she had just declared to be her dearest and most 
cherished friend. ‘I never see her at all,’ was thé satis- 
fied answer, “ except by chance, at a tea or a club meet- 
ing. We live so very far apart, as you know. J/¢ would 
take the heart of an afternoon to try and make her a visit.” 
Now, to understand the charm of leisurely and sympa- 
thetic intercourse we should read the letters of Mme. de 
Sévigné; to appreciate the resources of ennui we should 
read the novels of Jane Austen. With Mme. de Sévigné 
guests were not useful as an alleviation of boredom; they 
were valuable because they added to the interest, the 
beauty, and the zest of life. It never occurred to this 
charming Frenchwoman, or to her contemporaries, that time 
could be better spent than in entertaining or being enter- 
tained by friends. Conversation was not then small coin, 
to be paid out hastily like car-fare, merely in order to get from 
one necessary topic to another. It was the golden mean 
through which a generous regard, a graceful courtesy, or a 
sparkling wit lent beauty and distinction to every hour of 
intercourse. A little group of friends in a quiet country- 
side, with none of the robust diversions of English rural 
life: it has a sleepy sound; yet such was the pleasure- 
giving power of hostess and of guest that this leisurely 
companionship was fraught with fine delight; and its 
fruits are our inheritance to-day, lingering for us in the 
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pages of those matchless letters from which time can never 
steal the charm. 

It is Miss Austen, however, who, with relentless candor, 
has shown us how usefully guests may be employed as an 
antidote for the ennui of intellectual vacuity. They are the 
chosen relief for that direful dullness which country gen- 
tlemen like Sir John Middleton experience from lack of 
occupation and ideas; they are the solace of sickly, uninter- 
esting women who desire some one to share with them the 
monotonous current of existence. ‘The Middletons, we are 
assured, “lived ina style of equal hospitality and elegance. 
They were scarcely ever without some friends staying with 
them in the house, and they kept more company of every 
kind than any other family in the neighborhood.’’ This. 
indulgence, it appears, while equally welcome to host and 
hostess, was more necessary to Sir John’s happiness than 
to his wife’s ; for she at least possessed one other source 
of continual and unflagging diversion. ‘Sir John was a 
sportsman, Lady Middleton a mother. He hunted and 
shot, and she humored her children; and these were their 
only resources. Lady Middleton, however, had the advan- 
tage of being able to spoil her children all the year round, 
while Sir John’s independent employments were in exist- 
ence only half the time.” 

Guests play an important part in Miss Austen’s novels, 
as they did in Miss Austen’s life and in the lives of all the 
hospitable country-people of her time. Moreover, the visits” 
her heroines and their friends pay are not little trifling 
modern affairs of a few days ora week. Distances counted 
for something when they had to be traveled in a carriage 
or a post-chaise ; and when people came to see their friends 
in that fashion, they came to stay. Elizabeth Bennet and 
Maria Lucas spend six weeks with Charlotte Collins ; and 
Lady Catherine, it will be remembered, does not at all 
‘approve of their returning home so quickly. ‘I expected 
you to stay two months,” she says, severely—they are not 
her guests at all—‘I told Mrs. Collins so, before you 
came. There can be no occasion for your going so 
soon.” Eleanor and Marianne Dashwood begin their visit 
to Mrs. Jennings the first week of January, and it is April 
before we find them setting forth on their return. Anne 
Elliot goes to Uppercross for two months, though the only 
inducement offered her is Mary Musgrove’s prophetic 
remark that she does not expect to have a day’s health all 
autumn ;.and her only pastime as a visitor appears to be 
the somewhat dubious diversion of making herself gener- 
ally useful. 7 

It is a far cry from our busy age to either Miss Austen 
or Mme. de Sévigné. The bounteous resources of a highly 
cultivated leisure have never been very clearly understood 
by the English-speaking race. The alleviations of inac- 
tivity and exnui are no longer with us a rigorous necessity. 
Our vices and our virtues conspire to defraud us of that 
charming and sustained social intercourse which is pos- 
sible only when we. have the undisturbed possession of our 
friends ; when we are so happy as tq be sheltered under 
the same roof, to pursue the same otcupations, to enjoy 
the same pleasures, to exchange thoughts and sentiments 
with entire freedom and familiarity. ‘‘ I cannot afford to 
speak much to my friend,” says Emerson, meaning that it 
is a privilege he neither values nor desires. We cannot 
afford to speak much to our friends, though we may 
desire it with our whole hearts, because we have been 
foolish enough to persuade ourselves that we have other _ 
and better things to do. 


Is it Practicable ? 


A banker of whom the questions were asked, “‘ Would 
it not be possible for a man to make a good living by keep- 
ing the books of philanthropic and charitable organizations 
whose volume of business-did not justify keeping a private 
bookkeeper ?” “ Is it not true that the trouble arfd annoy- 
ance to which many societies are subjected are due to the 
ignorance of the treasurers of bookkeeping ?’’ answered : 
‘‘Without doubt, many complications that closely ap- 
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proach disaster do arise from the peculiar methods of 
bookkeeping followed by amateur bookkeepers managing 
the affairs of small organizations. And why not? 
treasurers are almost always untrained.”’ 

It seems perfectly feasible for a trained bookkeeper to 
keep the books and bank accounts of small organizations. 
Bills could be “O. K.’d” by the proper committee or person 
of each organization, and sent to the office of the profes- 

sional bookkeeper and accountant, who should be author- 
ized to send out the checks. A small percentage on the 
volume of business would meet the expense, and the organ- 
ization could at its business meetings have the treasurer’s 
statement put so concisely and professionally as to be 
easily understood. Where the treasurers of organizations 
are men, they are usually business men greatly overworked ; 
the toil of keeping a set of books is as arduous and com- 
plicated for an organization the income of which is $5,000 
a year as it is for one the income of which is $50,000 a 
year. Sometimes it is impossible, with the stress of private 
business when men are the treasurers, with the complica- 
tions that come from housekeeping and a family where 
women are the treasurers, to keep the books up to date, 
and the advantage of having professional bookkeepers 
whose business it is to keep the books, as all bookkeeping 
books should be kept, posted to date, would certainly keep 
the business affairs of many organizations much more busi- 
nesslike than they are at present. An influential man or 
woman might act as treasurer, and be responsible for the 
moneys, but the work could be done by a professional. 
This method would have the advantage of securing valu- 
_ able names for these officers which cannot be obtained now 
because of a knowledge of the absolute drudgery the position 
involves. Eliminate this, and the intelligence and indorse- 
ment of men and women needed to give confidence and 
stability to organizations could be secured. 


A Novel: Club 


By W. S. Collins 


At the present day a good many young people are 
afflicted with the desire to be authors, but do not know 
just how to put their literary talent in use, or else they lack 


the stimulus which would set their pens at work. To. 


such, and to any persons willing to do a little work in the 
way of imaginative writing, I would suggest the formation 
of a Novel Club on the following lines, which have proved 
successful in two Novel Clubs, of which I have been a 
member, in different places. Each club not only furnished 


a great deal of entertainment and fun to its members, but | 


also produced a readable novel or novelette. ‘The club 
should consist of ten or twelve members, and there may 
be as many officers as are desired, though only one, the 
Trustee of the Novel, is necessary. One of the clubs of 
which I spoke had a constitution drawn up, on th€ prin- 
ciple that there is many a serious word spoken in jest. 
The person who started the club named eighteen officers, 
from the president down through the porter to the “ Lord 
Pooh-Bah ;” but in the article on elections he provided 
that there should be no election, because he had unani- 
mously elected himself to fill all the offices! The neces- 
sary provisions. of a Novel Club constitution, however, are 
only two: first, that every one shall pledge himself, as a 
condition precedent to becoming a member, that he will 
write, when requested by the Trustee, a chapter of a given 
number (at least ten) of pages of letter-paper within the time 
fixed, say two weeks, after he receives the copy of the 
previous chapters. He must also endeavor to keep the 
continuity of the story, though he may introduce new char- 
acters and places. The second requirement is that every 
member shall promise not to reveal or hint to any one 
(whether a member or not) that he has written, expects to 
write, or has been asked to write any chapter of the novel. 


In order to enable every one to keep his promise, the 


constitution referred to above provided that: ‘“‘ No mem- 
ber shall believe anything that any other member, or any 
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- speculate who the writer of each chapter is. 


one else, may say or write in regard to the authorship of 
any chapter, until the truth shall be revealed at the final 
meeting of the club.”’ In other words, it was mutually 
agreed and understood that no member was expected to 
tell the truth in regard to his connection with the novel. 
Of course the Trustee, who always has charge of the manu- 
script of the novel and selects the authors in turn, knows 
as to each; but he is under the same pledge, and nothing 
that he says is believed. It is quite important that each 
chapter should be typewritten, or copied in uniform hand, 
in order to prevent any author from recognizing other 
chapters by the handwriting. | 

The object of this close secrecy is twofold: to leave 
each author entirely free, in writing his chapter, from any 
delicacy in running counter to what may have been written 
by his particular friend ; but chiefly to allow perfect free- 
dom of criticism when the chapters are read at the theet- 
ings. 

When the Trustee has three chapters finished and type- 
written, he calls a meeting of the club, or asks the secretary, 
if there is one, to do this. So also when each succeeding 
three chapters are ready to be read. If each author takes 
the two weeks to which he is entitled in writing his chap- 
ter, the meetings will occur about once in six weeks. At 
the meeting the chapters are read aloud by one or more 
members. It is very interesting to each author to note 
how his chapter is received, and to all the other members to 
It is curious 
to notice, too, the varying style of the different chapters, 
or sometimes the similar style of two which one knows to 
have been written by different persons. A great deal of 
amusement can be obtained if every one is determined not 
only not to be sensitive as to any criticisms which may be 
made on his chapter, but is free to make comments, 


serious or laughable, on his own and other chapters. It 


is curious to hear several persons each claiming as his own 
any bright remark or interesting incident which is read, 
Of course there can be no personal feeling in any of the 
comments, since no one knows (except the Trustee) whose 
composition he is criticising. The Trustee, to be sure, has 
to be rather guarded in his remarks, and make them mostly 
in a complimentary strain. I was amused, I remember, to 
be told in confidence that my chapter in one of our novels 
was evidently written by two persons, its style varied so 
greatly; and also, by another member, that it was not 
nearly as well written as the preceding chapters. If the 
three chapters read at any meeting are of reasonable 
length—the only limit set being that no chapter must con- 
tain less than the minimum number of pages—the reading 
of them, with frequent comments and interruptions, will 


pretty well fill an evening, especially if light refreshments 


are served. 

At the last meeting, when the final chapter has been 
read, a vote should be taken as to which is the best chap- 
ter. Probably every one will follow the example of the 
Athenians when every man voted first for himself and 
second for Themistocles for a certain office. Then every 
member should be asked to write whom he thinks the author 
of each chapter to be. The person who names the most 
authors correctly receives the novel as his reward. If two 
or more have the same number of correct guesses, each 
votes again on the chapters which he has missed. 

It adds considerably to the interest of the novel if one 
or more members can furnish original illustrations for it. 
Three or four drawings may be accepted as a substitute 
for writing a chapter. In counting up the members, it is 
usually best to reckon husband and wife as one, not only 
because even the small amount of talent needed for writing 
a chapter is not always found in both of a married couple, 
but also because it is almost impossible for each to conceal | 
from the other the fact that he, or she, is writing a chapter. 
When necessary, this provision of counting two persons as 
one member may be extended to two sisters living in the 
same house. ‘There are often persons who think that they 
cannot write chapters, and who could not, perhaps, write a 
complete story, who find, on trying, that they surprise both 
themselves and their friends by the excellence of their 
compositions. It is not difficult to continue a novel for 
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twelve or fifteen pages, if, when one gets his characters in 
a tight place, he can adopt Mark Twain’s plan and let 
some one else get them out! It is rather trying, however, 


when one has formed a certain estimate of a character, or © 
has expected a certain outcome of his plot, to have the © 


subsequent authors change these expectations entirely— 
prove his good-characters to be worthless and give his plot 
a turn which he never dreamt of! In conductinga Novel 
Club successfully a great deal of work falls on the Trustee, 
and he (or she) must be a person of good judgment in 
selecting the succession of authors, so as to have a dull 
chapter followed by a brilliant one, if possible. Of course 
each writer should endeavor to end his chapter in as exciting 
or interesting a place as possible, like the stories “to be 
continued in our next.” As the Trustee is not allowed, of 
course, to vote as to authorship, though he is expected to 
writg a chapter, it may be thought his position is a thank- 
less one; but he is more than repaid by the secret laughs 
he has and by the continued private fun he obtains in 
hearing, during the writing of the novel, the wild guesses 
and curious comments which are made as to the author- 


ship. 
From the Day’s Mail 


We have received very frequently at this office applica- 
tions from our readers living out of town asking us to put 
them in communication with some organization or society 
that would secure for them servants. That we have been 
unable to put these inquirers in communication with the 
right parties has been to us a source of regret; knowing 
well, on the one hand, the very great need in hundreds of 
homes in the country for just the help that the over- 
crowded cities could give, and, on the other hand, the great 
need of the homes offered, has only increased the regret 
at failure on our part. The State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion has now established an agency for placing destitute 
mothers with babies or very young children in country 
homes. 

Every student of sociology knows that it is almost fatal 
to separate a mother and child ; it deprives the one of the 
love and protection and care that it ought to have, and it 
deprives the other of the incentive of self-sacrifice, of the 
discipline and joy that come from caring for one’s own 
child, of the development that comes from meeting life 
and bearing all one’s own personal responsibilities. The 
persons for whom the State Charities Aid Association wish 
to secure homes are mothers and children so situated that, 
if they cannot be placed in the same home, then the child 
must be placed in an institution, and the mother, who is 
homeless, must find a place. ‘This new enterprise of the 
Stite Charities Aid Association is six months old.  Fifty- 
seven women have been provided with situations in the 
country. That there must be a degree of satisfaction with 
the women so placed is proved by the fact that every week 
more applicants come eagerly seeking situations through 
this new department. 

People living in the country districts know that the 
greatest enemy they have to deal with in the kitchen is the 
loneliness of its occupant. Certainly those who work 
among the poor in the city know that the excuse given for 
not being willing to leave the city is always: “I know I 
shall be so lonely.” But a mother with a little child takes 
her company with her. Often letters come to this office 
saying: ‘‘ We should be so glad to help you in bearing the 
burden of the misery that comes from poverty in the city. 
We haven’t money, but we could give homes if only the 
people would come to us.” Here is the opportunity, not 
only to give a home, but to give training, to a mother and 
child. Full information can be had by applying to the 
Agent of the State Charities Aid Association. The fol- 
lowing advertisement may meet some need of our readers 
at the present time: 


Wanted, by fairly competent women (each with infant or 
young child), situations to do general housework in the country 
for small wages. Those wishing such service please apply to 
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Agent, State Charities Aid Association, Room 503, United 
Charities Building, New York. . 


There have recently come to this department several in- 
quiries for a list of books for reading circles. It is almost 
impossible to prepare a list of books that will suit every | 
circle of readers. Certainly people of education would 
require an entirely different list of books from working 
girls and boys, whose educational opportunities are natu- 
rally limited. Workingmen would certainly want an entirely © 
different line of reading from clerks and business men. 
The Round Robin Reading Club, No. 4213 Chester 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., has prepared courses of reading 
adapted to all classes of readers. The special aim of the 
reading club is to arrange courses of reading for literary 
clubs ; and for those who wish it there is an opportunity of 
corresponding with the Director, Miss Louise Stockton. 


If “ M. C.L.,” of Englewood, N. J., will send her address 
to this department, the addresses of organizations that 
furnish work to the deserving poor will be sent to her. 
The list is too long to be published in these columns. 


I havé had several discussions with a very intelligent and orig- 
inal Quakeress, a great reader of radical literature, and a person 
of the highest independence and rectitude, regarding the char- 
acters in George Eliot’s masterpiece, ** Middlemarch.” I have 
always regarded Dorothea as the noblest and most living, flesh- 
and-blood creation of modern fiction. But my Philadelphia 
friend thinks she was too much of an idealist, and decidedly pre- 
fers Mary Garth asa “ simple creature not too good for human 
nature’s daily food.” I inclose her summary of some parts of 
our discussions, and, if you think it worth the space, would ask the 
verdict of your readers on the points at issue. Here is the 
extract from my Quaker correspondent. C.F. WwW. 

‘+ I] do notrun down Dorothea. To me she is the most natural, 
the most understandable of George Eliot’s women. I was only 
trying to make you see that in real life she would not be appre- 
ciated. It took an artist, not of her locality, to discover her 
beauty ; even Lydgate passed her by almost unnoticed until they 
were brought together under peculiar circumstances. If she had 
lived unmarried, she would have been to those around her one of 
the disagreeable women with quixotic notions. I think neither 
thee nor others would like her if thrown with her in daily con- 
tact. She was critical, and her mental criticisms were felt 
when not expressed. Farebrother is undoubtedly the strong 
man of the book—the man who conquered self for the sake of. 
others, and went on uncomplainingly, unflinchingly ; but he had 
blessedness, if not happiness, for his compensation; while 
Lydgate’s lifelong struggle to make the best of life as he found 
it, to go on tiying to love more and more what was admirable in 


‘ Rosamond, without expecting love in return, required the hardest 


kind of heroism—that of endurance. But what I cannot under- | 
stand is why Lydgate should have fallen in love with the type of 
woman he did; and it always seemed to me a pity that, as they 
both saw their mistake so soon, they could not have separated 
without scandal or fuss of any kind. That is a totally different 
thing from separating because either wants to marry some one 
else.” 


This gives an opportunity for discussion. 


_I have a dear little neighbor not yet quite three years old. 
He is a fortunate little neighbor in many respects, but especially 
because his mother is helping him to learn the important lesson 
that the attitude of the world toward him is much what he him- 
self makes it; that it is dark or bright according as shadow or 
sunshine reigns in his own little heart. Now, it happened the 
other day that Little Neighbor was angry with Anna, the young 
nurse. He even stamped his tiny foot to emphasize matters, 
and altogether made quite a disturbance. When his mother 
reached the scene, Little Neighbor had persuaded himself that 
Anna was in every way to blame, and that he was a much-abused 
little boy. ‘ Vaughty Anna!” he said; “I don’t love Anna.” 
When his mother tried to show him that Anna was kind and 
patient, he only repeated, «I don’t love Anna,” and for the time 
the heart of Little Neighbor was filled with bitterness. ‘ Very 
well,” said his mother, and sat down before the fireplace, leaving 
him to think over the condition of things. There he was, all by 
himself. His mother was in her favorite chair, but her face was 
sad. Anna was dusting, and she, too, looked sad, and the child 
began to feel forlorn. Presently he said, in a tearful voice, “ I 
want to wock.”’ His mother took him up, and he cuddled down, 
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trying to resign himself to forgetfulness. But the little heart, 
which has always been helped to keep itself sensitive, and also 
to think out things for itself, felt the difference. So, as he lay 
and thought, he presently realized that the trouble was in him- 
self. Then he looked up and softly said, “Too bad I aren’t a 
pleasant boy.” “Yes,” said his mother; “ we are none of us as 
happy when you are not pleasant.” But the heart of Little 
Neighbor will not readily give up; so the minutes passed, and 
still they rocked. By and by he said, “I are most pleasant 
now,” to which mother responded that she was glad, and the 
rocking went on. And when he said, “I love Anna, but I 
aren’t £z¢e pleasant,” it was plainly to be seen that the clouds 
were breaking. At last he sat up, and, clapping his hands, ex- 
claimed: “ Now I are kite pleasant! '? Then mother smiled. 
Anna ran for the cap and cloak, that they might go out. Do 
you not think that the next struggle Little Neighbor’s heart has 


with the naughty spirit will be shorter, and may he not even 


now be earning the rewards which are promised to him that 
overcometh ? S.S. M. 


Picked Up 


A Japanese gentleman has succeeded in making a thread 
from a nettle that grows abundantly in Japan. It is said 
that this thread rivals silk in its fineness and strength. 
This result is obtained after years of experimenting. 


According to newspaper reports, five hundred of the 
students at Wellesley are in favor of woman’s suffrage. 
One of the professors is quoted as saying: ‘‘If Massa- 
chusetts wishes her women to cease to want what belongs 
to them as intelligent citizens, she should legislate that 
college. girls shall not anny past politics or present 
history.” 


A prominent physician of New York argues earnestly 
against the visiting of the monkey-houses in the parks in 
winter. He says that consumption is a prevalent disease 
in the monkey species, and the degree of temperature and 
the poor ventilation make the houses places of danger. 
The fact that consumption is contagious is now accepted, 
and intelligent people protect themselves and others 
against the possibility of breathing a contaminated atmos- 
phere. 


The “ Louisiana Rice Exhibit” gives the following 
recipe for boiling rice: ‘‘ Pick your rice clean and wash it 
in two cold waters, not draining off the last water until you 
~ are ready to put the rice on the fire. Prepare a saucepan 
with water and a little salt. When it boils, sprinkle in the 
rice gradually, so as not to stop the boiling. Boil hard for 
twenty minutes, keeping the pot covered. Then take it 
from the back of the fire and pour off the water, after 
which set the pot on the back of the stove to allow the 
rice to dry and the grains to separate. Remember to boil 
rapidly from the time you cover the pot until you take it 
off ; this allows each grain to swell to three times its normal 
size, and the motion prevents the grains from sticking 
together. Don’t. stir it, as this will cause it to fall to the 
bottom and burn. When properly boiled, rice should be 
snowy-white, perfectly dry, soft, and every grain separate.”’ 


The Pirates of Barnegat 
By Gustav Kobbé 


They were pirates. Yet they were not very ferocious- 
looking. But, then, they had been pirates for only a very 
short time. In fact, but a few minutes had passed since 
Georgie, twelve years old, with a stocky figure and a fair 
round face, had exclaimed : ‘“T know what! We'll turn 
pirates !” Upon which Sam, a year younger but a little 
taller, had made the comment: “That’s something new 
and something bully !” 

Tommy, the youngest of the trio, whose face was tat- 
tooed with freckles, had at once begun fumbling in his 
breast-pocket, and now drew forth, in the order named, the 
following articles: A handkerchief of uncertain color that 
had been rolled into a tight ball to economize pocket 
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space, a knife, sundry buttons, a paper of “ traders ” from 
his stamp collection, a peach-pit, some twine, half a fig 
incrusted with crumbs and lint, and, finally, a leaden toy 
pistol which he brandished with an air of great importance. 
He appeared to be the most dangerous of the pirates. 

‘‘1’]l ask Beatrice,” continued Georgie, ‘“‘to sew a white 
skull and crossbones on to mamma’s old black silk ker- 
chief for an ensign for the Red Ripper. We must hoist 
the black flag—that means no quarter, and pirates give 
no quarter.”’ 

‘Lucky that’s the case,” remarked Sam, “ for no 
quarter to give—not even a dime.” 

They had hauled the Red Ripper up on a little beach 
which had formed at a break in the bulkhead along the 
bay side of one of the summer settlements near the head 
of Barnegat Bay. 

Georgie had sailed the Red Ripper for three years, and 
he knew every nook and corner of the upper bay—Beaver 
Dam, Metedeconk, Kettle Creek, Goose Creek, and Mos- 
quito Cove being as familiar to him as his own little bed- 
room. The Red Ripper was a twelve-foot ‘ sneak-box,”’ 
an odd kind of shark-shaped little craft, with a round bot- 
tom and a very sheer bow, that could be easily run up on 
the salt meadows or beaches. Small as the Red Ripper 
was, she was very stiff and safe, being nearly all decked 
oVer. She carried, besides a spritsail, a jib, which enabled 
her to sail ‘closer’ than any other sneak on the upper 
bay. By lowering the jib and unstepping the mast the 
little craft was converted into a rowboat. For further pro- 
tection in rough weather, an ‘‘ apron ”—a piece of canvas 
that could be raised on a stick—ran from the rowlocks for- 
ward to the mast-step just in front of the centerboard. 
The cockpit had a cover that could be locked, the sneak- 
box being then all decked over like a whaleback. 

The trio laid its course for Georgie’s house, Beatrice 
being his younger sister. When they reached the house 
they found her in the breeziest corner of the piazza sew- 
ing away energetically at a doll’s dress. ‘The doll itself, 
minus an eye and arm, lay upon the piazza floor. Bea- 
trice’s hair was fluttering in the wind, so was the doll’s 
dress, and so was the thread ; yet somehow she managed 
to make her needle fairly fly. She looked up sharply at 
the three boys, as much as to say: “‘ What are you coming 
to me for now ?” 

‘“‘ Beatrice,” said Georgie, ‘‘we’re going to be pirates, 
and we want you to be the Pirate Queen.” 

‘*Why don’t you tell me right out what you want me to 
do for you ?” she asked. 

“We haven’t an ensign,” said Tommy, ‘and we want 
you to sew a white skull and crossbones on to your mam- 
ma’s black silk kerchief.”’ 

Beatrice’s eyes snapped with joy at the idea of making 
the ensign for a real piratical craft. She jumped from her 
chair right on to the doll’s head, which was crushed beyond 
recognition, darted upstairs, and came out again upon the 
piazza waving the black silk. They made short work cut- 
ting several pieces that resembled the desired piratical de- 
vice out of a handkerchief which Sam contributed ; and it 
was not long before Beatrice had them — on to the 
black silk. 

‘“‘ Now,” she said, “‘ I’m going over to the none to buy a 
new head for sister’s doll, and I’ll stop on the way and sew 
the flag to the Red Ripper’s sail.”’ 


It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when Georgie - 


ordered the Red Ripper cast off. ‘The little sneak-box, 
flying the black flag, her miniature jib and mainsail swell- 
ing in the northwesterly breeze, and the water gurgling out 
from under the sheer of her bow, and streaking her quar- 
ters with foam, heeled over just enough to oblige the three 
pirates, who were seated to windward, to brace their feet 
against the lee side of the cockpit. Georgie laid her 
course for Seaweed Point, at the mouth of Kettle Creek, 
sailing her close-hauled, and making every inch he could 
to windward. He kept his eyes steadily on the course, 
while Tommy and Sam were looking back at Beatrice, who 
was waving her handkerchief after them from the little 
beach. With the breeze steadily freshening, and Georgie’s 
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skill in creeping up on the wind, the Red Ripper was not 
more than three-quarters of an hour in making the run off 
Chadwick’s; and by close sailing the little skipper had 
been able to get so far over toward the west shore of the 
Bay that, when he passed Seaweed Point, he was heading 
well in toward the south shore of the creek, and on his 
next tact weathered the little island, between which and 
the inside shore of the Point there is a shoal passage. 

The south shore of the creek is a sandy beach sloping 
away from pines and cedars. About a mile from the mouth, 
in a little bight, lies a clearing where the waves, as they 
purl over the beach, almost lave the soft green sward of 
an orchard. Well in toward shore a 14-foot catboat rode 
saucily at anchor as the Red Ripper approached. When 
they heard the sneak’s bottom crunching over the sand, 
Georgie let go the helm and the boys scrambled ashore 
over the bow. 


They had brought a small basket of apples with them, 
and, seating themselves on the sward, they began eating 
them. The orchard at which they had landed belonged to 
Squire Clayton, a well-to-do but testy country magistrate, 
who looked upon summer visitors as interlopers, and who, 
although his fine orcha*4 bore him a great many more 
apples than he needed for his own use, would neither give 
away nor sell any, but just allowed them to fall off and 
decay—‘“‘ out o’ pure contrariness,” one of his neighbors 
said. Picnic parties of summer visitors from the beach 
he never allowed to land under any circumstances. 

“If the Squire sees us, and takes it into his head to 
chase us in his catboat,”’ said Sam, ‘I guess we’re goners.”’ 

‘“‘ Not if we get a good start,” replied Georgie. ‘ Before 
he could catch us he’d have to lay to and let that squall 
blow over him.” He pointed to black, threatening clouds 
in the northwest. 

“Well, I wish something would happen!’ exclaimed 
Tommy. ‘This is mighty tame pirating.” 

He had hardly spoken these words when they were 
startled by savage barking, and a voice shouting: “I’ve 
caught you this time, you young rascals !’’ 

A moment later a large, nondescript black dog rushed 
out of the woods, followed by the Squire. Had it been the 
latter alone Georgie would have stood his ground, for he 
was not conscious of any wrong-doing. But he knew they 
could not defend themselves against the dog, who would 
be upon them before the Squire could call him off, even if 
he wished to. 

At a word from Georgie, Sam and Tommy were in the 
Red Ripper. Then Georgie, gathering all his strength, gave 
the little craft a shove that sent her well out from the bight, 
while Tommy, as Georgie scrambled in, let her fall off so 
that her sails filled and she stood out into the creek. 

** Well done, Tom !”’ cried Georgie, as he took the helm 
himself. ‘ Now, if we can only weather the island, we can 
make the inside passage to the Bay. It’s too shoal for 
him. We can gain half a mile on him. Drop down into 
the bottom of the boat, boys, so as to keep her as low in 
the wateras we can. That will help her point. While I 
lay her course, Tom, you look out over the stern and tell 
me what he’s doing.”’ 

With both hands on the helm, his feet well braced, his 
eyes on the sail-leach, and a do-or-die look in his face, 
Georgie now sailed the Red Ripper for all there was in her. 

“‘ He’s hoisted sail!’”’ cried Tommy. ‘ Now he’s got her 
anchorup! He’s off! The wind’s blown him on to the 
lee shore! There he goes over her starboard side! 
He’s wading out and shoving her ahead of him! Now 
he’s scramblingin! He’s after us in dead earnest !” 

“‘ And I’ve got the island well to leeward, and am going 
to make the inside passage !”’ shouted Georgie. 

His lips were tightly set, his cheeks glowed with excite- 
ment, his eyes gleamed, and he raised his face toward the 
wind and let it blow on him as hard as it had a mind to. 
They were now under the lee of the north shore of the 
creek and making the passage, and they fairly glided 
through the smooth water out into the Bay. The catboat 
was also by this time out in the Bay, but was half a mile 
astern, as Georgie had said she would be. In the open 
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Bay, however, she had a great advantage over the sneak. 
For the precursor of the squall was whipping the seas into 
whitecaps that caught the sneak under her sheer and 
edeed her progress, at the same time drenching the boys 
with spray ; while the sharp prow of the catboat plowed 
through the waves. She was gaining, gaining all the time 
on the Red Ripper. 

“If the squall would only break!” exclaimed Georgie, 
as he gave an anxious glance over the stern. The catboat 
was only a short distance behind them. 

“‘What’s he going to do with his anchor ?” asked Tommy, 
noticing that Squire Clayton held the small anchor of the 
catboat in his right hand. 

“‘T believe he’s going to throw it into our boat and hook 
her with it when he gets within his painter’s length of us !” 
exclaimed Georgie. ‘‘ Here, Tom, take the helm.” As 
Tommy obeyed, Georgie whipped a penknife out of his 
pocket and opened one of the blades. The catboat was 
not more than fifteen feet astern. 

“‘ Lay to, you young rascals !’’ shouted the Squire. 

Georgie gave a quick glance to the westward. A heavy 


‘black cloud was rolling over the Bay, preceded bya ragged 


fringe of gray. The whole atmosphere seemed a threaten- 
ing blue-black, and the waffrs, as they seethed around the 
little craft, wore a livid h 

“ Stand by the jib h iard, Sam !” shouted Georgie. 
“Tom, be ready to unstep the mast !” 

Just then he saw the anchor fly through the air. It fell 
on the stern deck, and as one of its flukes caught in the 
rail, the Squire, who had run up on the bow of the cat- | 
boat, drew the painter taut and began hauling the sneak 
towards him. An instant later Georgie had bent over the 
stern, and with a stroke of his knife had severed the 
painter from the anchor. The strain being suddenly re- 
lieved, the Squire lost his balance, and, stumbling on the 
narrow bow of his catboat, slipped and fell into the water. 

At that moment there was a rushing sound Georgie had 
heard too often to mistake. Glancing toward the north- 
west, he saw what seemed a wall of water sweeping toward 
them. 

* Let go the halliard, Sam! Ship the mast, Tom!” 

Just as the sprit rattled down on the deck the squall was 
upon them. It seemed as if the clouds were emptying 
buckets of water over them. The wind was tearing up 
the water in all directions and dashing the waves against 
the Red Ripper from all points of the compass. . The rush 
and roar were almost deafening, but the stanch little craft 
rose on the crested seas, and the boys tried through it all 
to make out what had become of their pursuer. But the 
rain was too dense for them to see far enough about them. 
Once Georgie took the oars and made an effort to row in 
the direction in which he thought the Squire must be, but 
he might as well have endeavored to stem Niagara as to 
make headway in such a gale. 

It was a characteristic Barnegat squall, savage while it 
lasted, but of short duration. As the rain let up, the boys 
saw the catboat drifting bottom up ; and, half-way between 
her and the sneak, the Squire, struggling, apparently almost 
exhausted, in the water. George pulled toward him with 
his strongest strokes, and as the Red Ripper came up 
alongside him the boys leaned over and helped him to 
clamber into their boat. He was too exhausted to speak 
at first. Georgie rolled up his own coat, and, placing it in 
the bottom of the boat, made a pillow for the Squire’s 
head; and he lay in the cockpit, his legs stretched under 
the stern deck. The boys watched him anxiously. 

** Don’t you think an apple would do him good?” asked 
Tommy, drawing one out of his pocket. 

The Squire raised himself a little and said testily: ‘So 
you’re offering to give me back one of my own apples, are 

ou: 
No,” said Georgie, quietly. — “Tt will be your apple if 
you take it. We brought a basket of them from home. 
You'll find, the basket in your orchard when you reach 
there—that is, if the dog hasn’t torn it to pieces.” 

There was just the least twirgfe of fun in Georgie’s eyes 
when he spoke the last words. #4 he Squire looked thought- 
ful, but remained silent ‘Until they had sailed him over to 
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his boat and helped him right her. Then he said: “ Boys, 
I’m going to send each of you a barrel of the best apples 
in my orchard. Tell your folks they can come there on 
as many picnics as they want to—and if there’s any man 
on Barnegat Bay who can handle a sneak-box better than 
that one o’ yourn was handled to-day, I haven’t seen him !” 


When, towards evening, the bottom of the Red Ripper 
touched the sand of the little beach, Beatrice was there 
waiting for the pirates. ‘I’ve a cup of hot tea and ginger- 
snaps for each of you at the house,” she said. And she 


led the way. 


My Little Neighbors 


By Grace Thompson 


I’ve grown to love my neighbors, though I have never 
spoken to them; in fact, I do not believe they have ever 
looked at me. I think you will agree that it is very mor- 


tifying to live so near attractive people and never receive 


one glance from them that would show they knew you were 
interested in them. ‘This has been my sad fate. 

There are three of these little neighbors of mine, all girls. 
Their father is a tailor. The family live on the top floor 
of a three-story house. ‘The basement is a restaurant; the 
next floor is a manufactory where baskets and willow fur- 
niture are made; and the top floor, directly under the roof, is 
where my little neighbors live. The hall bedroom is the 
father’s workshop, and I notice they never go in that room 
when he is working. He makes ladies’ dresses, and I have 
noticed how careful he is about his work; he never seems 
to have one minute free ; all day long he sews and presses. 
I have wondered whether this was not the secret of many 
things I’ve discovered about my little neighbors. ‘They 
are as happy as though they lived in a palace, and their 
mother, who works just as hard as their father, is as rosy 
and young as any happy mother in the country could be. 


The object of greatest attention at my neighbor’s is the 


dog. He is not a beauty, and has no point that would 
admit him to the dog show, unless a very loving heart would. 
That he has. His long white hair hangs down over his 
_ eyes, until you wonder how he can see at all. 

He is playfellow, pillow, child, and guardian of my little 
neighbors. Their playhouse is the broad window-sills of 
the front-room windows. Here is the doll’s cradle, made 
of a box; some pretty cretonne fastened on a stick falls as 
curtains, covering the sides of the cradle. A doll house 
made of two boxes has pretty furniture—some of it wood, 
some of it paper, and some of it metal ; but it gives as much 
happiness as if the furnishings matched. There is a tin 
kitchen, a clothes-frame, and aniron. Of course there are 
dolls, but none have hair; all are cheap dolls, and their 
dresses, I am sorry to say, are just pieces of cloth wrapped 
round the dolls, or pinned faneifully. I would think my 
little neighbors were trying to drape their dolls’ dresses as 
the Grecian ladies wore theirs years ago, if there were the 
slightest possibility of their ever having heard of the 
artistic Greeks. But what makes me love my little neigh- 
bors best is their love for each other. If one washes, 
the other seems quite contented to iron. If one tends a 
doll, the other two seem quite willing to do house- 
work. Sometimes the furniture is moved, part of it, to 
the other window; some of the family of dolls go with it, 
and then there is an afternoon of visiting, and the rocking- 
chair is either a train of cars or a boat. But just at 
Christmas-time, when I expected to see my little neighbors 
with more toys, perhaps a doll with a dress, or the table 
and set of dishes I have wanted them to have so long, I 
looked up to see a long shoe-box into which were being 
placed all the dolls, the house, the furniture, and the 
kitchen—everything. My little neighbors were moving 
away ! 

They will never think of the old lady who through 
her glasses watched them longingly and wished that she 
knew them. But how often, during the dark, dreary 
winter afternoons, I shall look over the way and long for 
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the group of*happy children and the dog. © And to think 
I never knew their names! 


Electricity on the Canal 
* By Mary Allaire 


There has always been a romantic attraction about riding 
on acanal. Doubtless every boy or girl who has watched a 
canal-boat from the windows of a train tearing along so 
that the telegraph-poles seemed to run races with trees 
has wished that he or she was lying under the awning 
on the deck of the lazily moving canal-boat, or had the 
privilege of sitting on the back of the meditative horse 
who followed the tow-path, needing rarely either rein or 
whip. Thereis something queer about canal horses. Their 
legs, which seem always to be done up in bits of red flan- 
nel, argue that following the canal has a tendency toward 
producing rheumatics; another strange thing is the ex- 
pression of their eyes. They always look as one expects 
the eyes of a philosopher to look—as though all trivial 
things were forgotten, and a reconciliation must be effected 
between fact and theory, the known and the unknown. 
You really would not expect to see excitement, even over 
a pan of oats, in a canal-horse, any more than you would 
expect a philosopher to grow excited over a box of bon- 
bons. Next to the boat andthe horse is the tow-boy 
in interest. You aiways know where the clothes on the 
scarecrows come from. They are the clothes thrown off 
by the tow-boys, but where the tow-boys get their clothes 
no man knows. No one ever saw a tow-boy whose shoes, 
if he had any, were not falling to pieces, whose. trousers 
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were not torn at the knee and frayed at the bottom, whose 
jacket was not a size or two too large or too small, whose 
shirt did not lack a sleeve or a collar, and whose hat was 
not always an experiment in securing perfect ventilation. 
Then the people onthe boat. They are always interesting ; 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, the dog, and frequently 
the chickens, nO¢ to mention the family garden—usually in 
tin cans, soap or starch boxes, but often putting to shame 
many gardens permitted the dignity of stability, by the num- 
ber and richness of its flowers. All these things help to 
make a canal-boat a most desirable place of residence, at 
least for a little time ; it offers such a variety of occupations 
—cooking in the tiny cabin, driving the horse, gathering 
wild flowers while waiting at the locks, making new 
acquaintances on boat or shore, constantly changing - 
scenery, loading and unloading, finally coming out on the 
broad river, and traveling in companies, platoons, of boats 
to the city. Surely life on the canal has much that is 
attractive. But, alas! that enemy of leisure, electricity, 
is taking possession of the canal. Horses with red-ban- 
daged legs and philosopher’s eyes, tow-boys with their 
mysteriously acquired clothes, are doomed. The tow-path 
will no longer be a brown ribbon running beside the blue 
ribbon of the canal, for over it will stretch a trolley wire. 
At regular intervals the trolley-pole, with its ugly line, 
will mark the path; it will not be the humming of the 
birds, but the buzzing of the trolley, that will be heard in 


the valleys; and doubtless at bends in the canal, and at 
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the locks, the helmsman will have to ring a bell instead of 
calling out distracting commands to the boy and the horse 
on the tow-path, 

The canal men may, and doubtless will, make more 
money, and we may be able to buy coal, grain, lumber, 
and such commodities as are transferred inland by water 
cheaper ; but as a picture in the landscape, suggestive of leis- 
ure and delightful summer employment, the canal is doomed. 
The first trip on the canal by the use of electricity was 
made in November of this year on the Erie Canal, not far 
from Buffalo. Several hundred people watched the boat 
from the banks, and the experiment was voted a great 
success. The Erie Canal was opened in 1821, and its 
completion was the occasion for ceremony and feasting. 
So great a triumph is the application of electricity to the 
canal considered that a large company of guests were in- 
vited to make the trip on the boat testing its application, 
and a dinner was given. I wonder if the horses or the 
tow-boys realize that they must find new employment ? 


R 
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In His Image 
By Lyman Abbott 


Whenever the Book of Genesis was written, we have no 
doubt that the first chapter of that book stands in its right- 
ful place in the Bible. The moral order is more important 
than the chronologica! order, and the first chapter of Gen- 
esis belongs, in the moral order, at the beginning of the 
revelation of God to man. The first doctrine of this book 
of prophecy is that God is in nature ; the second doctrine 
is that God isin man. ‘Thus the first chapter in Genesis 
lays the foundation for that doctrine of the twofold imma- 
nence of God on which the whole superstructure of both 
the Hebrew and the Christian religion is built. 

That God in the beginning made man in his own image 
is the first note in that theme which grows richer and fuller 
in the progress of the ages, until it swells into the Gospel 
of the incarnation—God manifesting his glory in a single 
man that he may at last fill all humanity with himself and 
be the All inall. For, throughout the Old Testament, God 
is represented in types and figures drawn from human 
experience. He even appears at times embodied in human 
form. His relationships to man are illustrated by human 
relationships—he is a King, a Man of War, a Shepherd, 
a Father. Through the long centuries the Jews are taught 
by their prophets to look within themselves if they would 
learn the truth concerning their God. The human heart 
is a glass in which God is seen; always but dimly reflected, 
often distorted by the imperfection in the mirror; still 
reflected there. When the prophet in the wilderness 
stands awestruck before the fire, the tempest, and the 
earthquake, perceives God in neither one of them, but, after 
they have all passed, perceives him in the still, small voice, 
his experience epitomizes the whole history of revelation. 
The difference between Jehovah and Baal is not, as I have 
before said in these papers, a difference of spelling ; it is 
not a difference of names or imagined personalities. The 
pagan nations about Palestine looked into nature for their 
divinities ; the Hebrew was taught to look into his own 
soul, The one, therefore, worshiped force ; the other, right- 
eousness. What Christ told the woman of Samaria is em- 
bodied in this first chapter of Genesis: God is spirit. 

Thus was laid the foundation for the Christian doctrine 
of incarnation. For that foundation is a philosophy that 
man and God are kin, and that, therefore, a perfect man 
would be the perfect revelation of God, and, conversely, 
the perfect revelation of God in human form would be 
neither more nor less than a perfect man. It is sometimes 
said, as though there were remarkable novelty in the 
declaration, that the divinity of Jesus Christ differs from 
that of man in degree, not in kind; and, on the other 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 7, 1893.—Gen. i., 26-31; 


ii., I, 2. 
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hand, this declaration is criticised as a heresy. But it is 
neither heresy nor novel. The anonymous prophet who. 
wrote this first chapter of Genesis perceived that the 
divinity of man differs from the divinity of God only in 
degree, not in kind, This is the burden of Paul’s mes- 
sage: men can have no other acceptable righteousness 
but the righteousness of God ; he must be just as God is 
just, merciful as God is merciful, forgiving as God is for- 
giving, holy as God is holy; and he can attain this divine 
character only as God dwells in him and imparts it to him. 
Thus is Jesus Christ the first-born among many brethren. 
Thus is it the will of God, and it was his will from the day 
of man’s creation, that man should be conformed to the 
image of that Son. Thus are the two titles of the Messiah, 
Son of Man and Son of God, not antagonistic nor even 
diverse, but only different expressions of the same truth. 

There is no space here to unfold all the doctrinal and 
spiritual deductions from this fundamental] truth that man 
is made in God’s image. I must content myself with sug- 
gesting two of them. 

First. We are to interpret God by man. It is true that 
the interpretation will be always fragmentary, and often 
false; nevertheless human experience is the only inter- 
preter we have. The religion of the Bible is a subjective 
rather than an objective religion ; for while it recognizes 
a God who transcends all humanity as he transcends all 
nature, yet it teaches that it is only in human experience 
that we can come to any knowledge of him. We are not 
to ascend to the heavens nor to descend into the deep for 
God: the Word—that is, the manifestation or revelation of © 
God—is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart.’ It 
is in this faith that we are to approach the enigma of life. 
Our own moral ideas are to be our starting-point; we are 
to believe in the eternal and infinite goodness because we 
perceive in ourselves the reality and the victory and the 
strength of goodness. That there is a Spirit in the universe, 
and that this Spirit is righteous and holy, and that the 
righteousness and holiness in ourselves dimly suggest his 
character—this is to be our axiom, not our conclusion. 
We are to reach this faith, not by logical deductions from 
examinations of the outer world, but by inquiry into the 
testimony of our own consciousness. What is best in us 
images God to us, while beyond that best in us we always 
dimly see a still better hinted at by our dissatisfaction with 
all that we are, and our aspiration for something higher. 

Second. And as we are to interpret God by ourselves, 
so, conversely, we are to interpret ourselves by God. Man 
7s the child of God; he was made so in the creation. It 
is the sonship of God which differentiates him from the 
brute. Religion is, in the last analysis, the recognition of 
this sonship. It is equally faith in man and faith in God, 
because faith in man as of kin to God. A religion is not 
something external to man to be imposed on him as by 
priests, or conferred on him as by the sacraments, or super- 
naturally wrought in him by a new creation. It is simply 
recognition on his part of the eternal reality of his kinship 
with God, and acting according to this reality. God is his 
ideal; to become like God is the end of his being. All the 
aspirations and ambitions which stir him, sometimes to a 
higher life, and which, misinterpreted, sometimes drive 
him in evil directions, are, if they are rightly understood, 
hunger of the soul that cannot be satisfied until it awakes 
in God’s likeness, until the divine implanted in it at crea- 
tion, and brooded in it by divine grace, asserts itself, and 
becomes victorious over the earthly and the sensual. 

Thus in this first chapter of Genesis are revealed by the 
unknown prophet the foundation of all religious truth, 
and the secret and significance of all religious life. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings : January 1 
—Christ the beginning (Rev. i., 1-8); January 2—A 
cautious beginning (Luke xiv., 25-33); January 3—How 
not to begin (Matt. vi., 25-34); January 4—Small begin- 
nings (Mark iv., 26-32); January 5—-Stick to it (Rev. il. 
I-5); January 6—A royal beginning (2 Chron. xxxiv., 
3-7, 29-33); January 7—Topic: Beginnings (John 1., 
1-17). (A special prayer service.) 


1 Rom. x., 6-8. 
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The Religious World 


The Pope’s latest encyclical, dated 
Rome, November 18, 1893, is largely 
devoted to the importance of a 
thorough training in the Bible for priests and teachers. Not 
only does he urge systematic study, but also that it should be in 
the original languages. Two principal reasons are alleged to 
have caused the Pope to write this document. The one is his 
desir€ to see “ this glorious source of revelation more safely and 
more abundantly opened for the use of the Lord’s flock ;” the 
other is his unwillingness to “tolerate that the same should in 
any way be violated by those who either by impious daring 
openly attack the Sacred Writings, or imprudently are scheming 
new and fallacious doctrine.” The Pope supports his statements 
by references to the Fathers, and takes very strong ground in 


The Pope on Bible Study 


_ favor of earnest and constant study of the Scriptures, quoting” 


the words of Hieronymus, who declares that “to ignore the 
Scriptures is ignoring Christ.” He warns the preachers of the 
Catholic Church against preferring to use their own rather than 


God’s Word and wisdom, and severely inveighs against the 


abuse and lack of Biblical study and research. ‘ The Catholic 
Church,” he contends, “ at all times, and by the best laws and 
institutions, has taken care never to leave the heavenly treasures, 
which the Holy Ghost has given so liberally to man, neglected 
or concealed. In the long succession of Popes and Ecumenical 
Councils, priests and teachers of the Church, Leo XIII. dis- 
covers only one long series of enunciations of the fundamental 
doctrine of the Church, that the study of the Sacred Scriptures 
must form the foundation of all preaching and teaching, faith 
and dogma.” The Pope advises great prudence in the choice 
and selection of teachers and professors for this important dis- 
cipline. He adopts the Vulgate, or recognized Latin version of 
the Bible, as the true and generally accepted text-book. One of 
the most noticeable passages in the encyclical is the admission 
that the only way to meet the advances made by critical science 
is by bringing to the defense of religion a finer and truer scholar- 
ship than that which opposes it. This is an unusual doctrine, 
some may imagine, for the Roman Catholic Church, but it is ad- 
vocated with great clearness, as is also the statement that there 
can be no conflict between religion and science, since God’s rev- 
elation in his word can never contradict that in his works. We 
comment on this encyclical elsewhere. | 


There are many different opinions concerning 
Mr. W. T. Stead, of London, and his meth- 
ods of work, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that he has a way that few other men possess of stim- 
ulating people in lines of social reform. Mr. Stead is often 
misunderstood. In his religious affiliation he is a member and 
regular attendant of the Congregational church in Wimbledon, 
a near suburb of London. He seems to be sensational; in real- 
ity he is a man of intense moral earnestness, whose methods are 
‘Sometimes wise and sometimes unwise. He is not a construct- 
ive thinker, and much less a constructive worker; on the other 
hand, he is never destructive of anything but evil. His mission 
seems to be to stir up those who need a clearer appreciation of the 
work which they are called to doand fitted to do. Heis an intense 
believer in the necessity of organic Christian unity, or perhaps, 
rather, in the federation of the Churches in order that they may 
do their work in the present time. He thinks very little and 
cares very little about the future life, his one inquiry being, How 
may the life of to-day be made better? Ina private letter, which 
we are sure he will pardon us for quoting, he says: “I think 
the question of the responsibility of the Church of God as a unit 
for the salvation of the city as a whole is a conception which 
has taken hold of Chicago as it never did before.” We pre- 
sume he would also say that it has taken hold of the Christian 
world as it never did before. His aim in Chicago now is to 
have the “Church of Chicago organized as a unit.” He has 
hold of a great truth. Our work cannot be done in any other 
way. We are wasting men and money. The Church is 


Mr. W. T. Stead 
in Chicago 


Stronger than the saloons and all the political tyrannies; it could 
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sweep them away if it would move unitedly. The circular which 
Mr. Stead has sent out to ministers of religion in Chicago con- 
tains a suggestion concerning scientific study of the communi- 
ties in which the work is to be done, which is one of the wisest 
that we have ever seen, and only confirms a conviction which 
we have had for a long time, that there is much waste as well as 
much positive evil done because ministers and churches do not 
know the field which they are trying to cultivate. The sugges- 
tions for information touch the whole life of the community so 
far as it relates to influences of improvement or of moral injury. 
We commend this thought to the pastors of all churches. Why 
should not individual churches combine and recognize not only 
that they are called upon to preach for the salvation of individ- 
ual souls, but also that they have an obligation to the commu- 
nity which can be discharged only by a thorough and wise 
inductive study of the field in which the work is to be done? 


Blood will tell. It would 
hardly be expected that a 
Schauffler would be other 
than a missionary. The 
name is a synonym for missionary service in Turkey, where the 
venerable Dr. W. G. Schauffler labored so long and so well ; 
in New York, where City Missions are under the direction 
of his son, the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; and in Cleveland 
and throughout the interior, where the Rev. Henry A. Schauffler 
is so efficiently and energetically conducting Christian work 
among the Bohemians, Poles, and kindred nationalities. This 
is a part of the-City Mission work of the Congregational 
churches of Cleveland, but it has many branches in various 
parts of the country, where the people among whom he labors 
most congregate. In:Cleveland the special workers consist of 
four men and four women, and they work in four or five differ- 
ent fields) Among these people the men are very generally 
Socialists and Anarchists, or, if they attend church, they are 
Romanists ; while the women are generally Romanists. Many 
of them have left the Old World with a settled hatred of all gov- 
ernment, and they are the enemies of all authority. It is easy 
to see that such people are hard to influence. They have 
prejudices which are ancient and deep-seated. To them Dr. 
Schauffler and his associates carry a reasonable and attractive 
Gospel. They minister both to physical and spiritual needs, and 
by schools, guilds, clubs of various kinds, instruction in sewing 
and other useful lines of work, and by many other attractions, 
as well as by preaching and singing, seek to lead the people toa 
better life. Many figures concerning the various forms of activ- 
ity under the direction of Dr. Schauffler are before us, but 
figures can never tell much about such ministries. The at- 
tendance at the schools and places of worship is large, and the 
number of conversions encouraging, but they are little when 
compared with the simple fact that such a man as Dr. Schauffler 
is coming into actual personal contact with people who have 
so much reason to distrust the Church and hate the governments 
under which they have lived. 


The Rev. Dr. H. A. Schauffler 
and the Bohemian Work 
in Cleveland 


Cleveland, Ohio, is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the Union, and a city 
which takes a leading part in the consid- — 
eration of all questions pertaining to religion and morals. We 
have been much interested in some facts recently learned con- 
cerning churches in that city. Numerically, the Presbyterian 
denomination is the largest, the Methodist second, and the 
Congregational third. The Presbyterians, on the whole, are of 
a liberal type, and “the Conference of Liberal Presbyterians ” 
was recently held in Calvary Presbyterian Church in that city. 
Cleveland has its own special heretic in the person of the Rev. 
S. P. Sprecher, of the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church. Of 
all the denominations the Congregational seems to be leading in 
city missions, and in all aggressive work. They have many 
strong churches: the First, the Rev. J. W. Malcolm, pastor ; 
Plymouth, the Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D.D., pastor; the Euclid 
Avenue, the Rev. H. M. Ladd, D.D., pastor;*and the Pilgrim, 
the Rev. C. S. Mills, pastor, are among the strongest in the city. 
The last named is just erecting what, when completed, will be the 
finest church edifice in the city, and it is somewhat remarkable 


Cleveland Churches 
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as being an “institutional church” in the midst of well-to-do 
people. The mission work carried on by the Congregationalists 
under the direction of the Rev. Henry A. Schauffler, D.D., 
especially among the Bohemians and kindred people, is unsur- 
passed in the whole country. The leading Methodist Episcopal 
church in the city is the one in which the Epworth League was 
organized, and its new church edifice, while architecturally not 
beautiful, is one of the most complete in its appointments that 
we have ever seen. In the vitality and power of its Christian 
life Cleveland seems much like a New England city. Among 
its most distinguished pastors may be mentioned, in addition to 
those already named: the Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.D., of the First 
Presbyterian Church; the Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., long a Con- 
gregationalist, but now pastor of Calvary Presbyterian Church ; 
the Rev. C. S. Pomeroy, D.D., and the Rev. Dr. Applegarth. 
Western Reserve University is located at Cleveland, and is 
already taking on new life and vigor under the able management 
of the Rev. C. F. Thwing, D.D.; while Oberlin, only an hour 
distant and in constant association with Cleveland, must always 
be included in any list of the Christian and educational work of 
that city. By the way, Oberlin is one of the most remarkable 
places in our country, and ought to be visited by all who are inter- 
ested in the New Education and in Christian ideals in educa- 
tion. It never did better work than it is doing now under the 
able leadership of Dr. W. G. Ballentine. 


We have heard much in re- 
cent years about the growth 
of the Episcopal Church in 
New York, but confess we were hardly prepared for such an 
array of facts as meets us in an article in “ The Churchman ” 
for December 16, by the Rev. Thomas R. Harris, D.D. We 
present to our readers the following statistics : 


The clergy increased from 305 in 1873, to 318 in 1883, and to 366 in 1893; while 
the number of churches and chapels in which services were maintained rose 
from 170 in 1873, to 183 in 1883, and to 224 in 1893. Yet these last figures tell 
only half the story. Look at the list of New York churches. Zion and St. 
Timothy’s, St. Agnes’s, All Angels’, Christ Church, St. Matthew’s, St. 
Michael’s, St. Luke’s, St. James’s, Redeemer, Archangel, Holy Nativity, St. 
Andrew’s, and Holy Trinity, Harlem, remind us how the needs of the growing 
portion of the city have been met the last ten years, either by planting new cen- 
ters of work or by the erection of large and commodious buildings in the place 
of the smaller ones which had been outgrown, Nor has this gain been pur- 
chased at the expense of the older part of the city. From the region below 

ourteenth Street but one center of church work has been removed, and in that 
case the new and better-equipped mission Church of the Holy Cross had been 
erected only a stone’s throw from the old Church of the Nativity. During 
these twenty years the number of Sunday-school scholars has doubled, that of 
communicants has more than doubled, while the apparent amount of contribu- 
tions is three times as much as it was in 1873. The exact figures are as follows: 
Sunday-school scholars, 1873, 22,473; 1883, 37,032; 1893, 44,465. Communicants, 
1873, 26,282; 1883, 38,734; 1893, 57,639. Contributions, 1873. $949,061; 1883, 
$1,135,906; 1893, $2,868,480. As the population of the diocese has increased 
— about forty per cent. during this period, these figures are extremely satis- 

actory. 


The above figures are so striking that 

Causes of thisGrowth we are compelled to ask somewhat ear- 
nestly for the causes of this most remark- 

able growth in the metropolis—growth, if we are not mistaken, far 
exceeding that of any other body of Christians. It cannot be 
accounted for by any antecedent preferences of the people, for 
they would clearly be in other directions. We will give what, in 
our opinion, is to be regarded as the explanation. First and fore- 
most, the vast wealth of Trinity and some other parishes, which 
makes the work of church extension in New York in a measure 
independent of individual contributions. ‘Trinity alone is said 
to administer inherited wealth to the amount of $150,000,000. 
That makes it possible for it to secure sites for churches, which 
would otherwise always be very difficult. The cost of building- 
sites is a great barrier to church extension in New York. This 
the Episcopal Church, because of its inherited wealth, feels less 
than any other denomination. In the next place, the Episcopal 
Church, more than any other, has given up the one-man ministry, 
and now all its prominent churches have numerous trained 
workers. To this fact Dr. Schauffler attributes, more to,than any 
other, the growth of the Episcopal Church. Where, for instance, 
the Broadway Tabernacle or Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
has but one pastor, an Episcopal church will have four. In the 
nature of the case, more and better work is done. In the next 
place, the system of free pews has been largely adopted ; and, 
theorize about it as we may, the pew-rent system, except in occa- 


Growth of the Episcopal Church 
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sional instances, keeps large numbers from attendance upon 
religious services. Of course more than free pews is needed to- 
induce people to attend church, but given able and spiritual 
preaching and an inspiring service in two churches, the one with 
free pews will attract, hold, make generous and liberal more peo-- 
ple than the other. Without doubt many go to the Episcopal 
Church for its service, for the social prestige it is supposed to 
confer, and for similar reasons, but we believe that the growth 
of the Church in the metropolitan district is chiefly to be ac-. 
counted for by the causes we have enumerated. 


An account of Mr. Moody’s 
address on the anniversary of 
the great fire in Chicago has. 
just come to our notice, and is so interesting that we give it a 
place in these columns. It seems that Mr. Moody was preach- 
ing in Farwell Hall in Chicago at the very moment that the fire 
broke out; that his audience of listeners quickly became a panic-. 
stricken crowd, and in a few hours their homes and the hall in 
which the service was held were in ruins. In this Columbian 
year, the year of Chicago’s-greatest triumph, on the twenty- 
second anniversary of that terrible day, Mr. Moody announced 
that he would repeat the sermon which he had delivered — 
twenty-two years before. A great crowd was in attendance,. 
and hundreds were unable to gain admittance. The service was. 
continued without interruption for four hours and a half, and 
Mr. Moody’s sermon was the climax, occupying the last half-. 
hour. One who writes like an eye-witness thus speaks of the 
scene : 


Mr. Moody and the Anniversary 
of the Chicago Fire 


The speaker described with deep emotion the scenes of that long-past night, 
and then, taking up the subject and text of his former sermon, *“* What shall I 
do, then, with Jesus, which is called the Christ ?”’ he reconstructed before them 
his former sermon, adding from time to time the inevitable and thrilling 
thoughts suggested by the occasion. The speaker was unable at times, it is. 
said, to control his voice or restrain his tears ; while “sobs and applause and 
moments of sacred awe and solemn hush attested the interest of the great con-. 


gregation.”’ 


Gleanings 


—An international Christian Endeavor Convention, to be 
hold in London in 1900, has been suggested. 

—The Rev. Charles Hutchinson, D.D., of New Albany, Ind., 
has completed his fortieth year as pastor of the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church of that city. . 

—We erroneously spoke last week of Dr. R. S. Gregg, lately 
elected Archbishop of Armagh, Ireland, as having been hereto- 
fore the Bishop of York; we should Have said, Bishop of Cork. 

—The Rev. C. Ernest Wagner, junior pastor of St. John’s 
Church (Reformed), Hagerstown, Md., has been elected Professor 
of English Literature and Belles-Lettres in Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, and has entered upon his duties. | 

—Messrs. Moody and Sankey will commence their next sea- 
son’s campaign by a series of services at Providence, R. 1. The 
report that they are going to Europe is incorrect. They received 
an urgent invitation from a large number of English ministers, 
but decided not to acceptit for the present. They may, perhaps, 
go to England in the fall of next year. 

—A visitor in Boston is the Rev. A. Ben-Oliel, a native of 
Tangiers and a Christian minister, who has done missionary 
work for forty years among the Jews in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis,. 
Spain, and Palestine. His mission in this country is “to raise 
an interest in the building of an evangelistic hall in Jerusalem, 
where all denominations of English-speaking Christians can 
meet and worship.” 

—It is announced that the New York City Vigilance League, 
of which Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst is President, will start a 
weekly magazine especially devoted to the interests of the society.. 
The magazine will be under the control of an associate board 
of editors, including Mr. W. H. Tolman, Secretary’of the League, 
Dr. Meyers, and Dr. Parkhurst himself. The name is to be 
“ The Vigilant,” and it is to be published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

—The American Missionary Association, through a committee 
of nine gentlemen chosen by the Annual Meeting at Elgin, has. 
sent us an appeal for help, which we print in another column. 
For the first time in several years the Society is in embarrassing 
debt, in spite of severe retrenchment last year. The hard times 
tell seriously upon our benevolent societies. The committee 
ask for a special and generous collection on a special day—viz., 
February 11, significantly chosen, as they say, “as being the 
Sunday nearest the birthday of the great emancipator of the 
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slave, and the Mountain White boy whose feet were ever upon 
the mountain-tops of our National history.” 

—The Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association of New 
York now embraces thirty-four hospitals. On the last Sunday 
of the year a collection for the Association is taken in the 
churches, and on the preceding Saturday in the synagogues. 
During the past year the Associated Hospitals took care of over 
20,000 bed patients (of whom 15,000 paid nothing) and of more 
than 200,000 free dispensary patients. 

—The late Bishop Brooks, whose “Sermons Preached in 
English Churches” is one of his best-known volumes, is to have 
a memorial in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the official church 
of the House of Commons. This memorial will very likely take 
the form of a window, worthy to rank beside the Raleigh and 
Milton windows, both of which have been erected by Americans. 


Close to the side of the Abbey is St. Margaret’s Church, a little 


Westminster in itself, so illustrious are the dead who lie buried 
within the church’s venerable walls. The rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s is Archdeacon Farrar, who was one of the lamented 
Bishop’s most intimate friends. 

—The other evening, when Editor Stead, of London, was lec- 
turing in Chicago on the desirability of establishing places of 
popular entertainment in every ward, Bishop Fallows was able 
to supplement the editor’s appeal with a most encouraging 
announcement. This was that James M. Banks had given 
$10,000 toward building the People’s Institute—a club for the 
people-—on the West Side, and that no difficulty was anticipated 
in raising the rest of the $50,000 needed. The basement will 
be devoted to a department for instructing girls in domestic sci- 
ence. The first floor will be given up mainly to an auditorium 
to seat 2,500, and to hold 1,500 more, the auditorium to be used 
as a popular assembly and convention hall. Fraternity lodges 
and small societies will be taken care of on the next floor, where 
will also be placed a big free reading-room. On the third floor 
commercial branches will be taught. To carry out the club idea, 
to make the people feel that it is their club, moderate fees will 
be charged for everything except the reading-room. 

—With a view of furthering Mr. Mozoomdar’s work in 
India, in connection with the Brahmo-Somaj, it is proposed 
to organize a “ Mozoomdar Mission Fund,’ somewhat on 
the plan of the Ramabai Association. Mr. Mozoomdar himself 
needs some regular personal support. He has none now. The 
ministry of the Brahmo-Somaj is not organized on the business 
plan which exists in this country, and which assures a certain 
income to a minister or a missionary. The ministry there exists 
more on the early Apostolic plan, in which mep wrought with 
their own hands or lived on the casual bounty 6f the disciples. 
His work could be greatly extended if he had money to pay 
traveling expenses, and also to print his message in Bengali, Hin- 
dustanee, and English, and such translations as may suit his pur- 
pose. Further, much good could be done for the cause of 
education by establishing scholarships in the college for the 
education of young girls, and giving some adequate support to 
journals already existing. The Mozoomdar Association, like 
the Ramabai, is undenominational. It unites the co-operation 
of all liberal Christians. Contributions of large or small sums, 


from churches or from individuals, may be sent to the Treasurer, — 


Mrs. William Howell Reed, 37 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—Henry J. Richardson, pastor for many years of the Lincoln Center Church, 
Lincoln, Mass., died on December 19. 

—F. J. Fairbanks was installed as pastor of the First Church of South Royals- 
ton, Vt., on December 20. 

—E. E. Prestun, of Hamilton, Mo., has resigned. 

—T. R. Reid has become the assistant pastor of the Tompkins Avenue 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“oe S. Woolworth, of Belchertown, Mass., accepts a call to Morrisania, 

—Stephen Livingston accepts a call to Derby, Conn. 

—J.S. Gove was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Salem, 
N. H., on December 13. 

—Frederick Hassold has become pastor of the church in Winthrop, N.Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN 


—D. S. Mackay declines his call to the First Church of Aibany, N. Y. 
—W. E. Donaldson accepts a call to Toledo, O. 
—J. J. Crane, of Pleagant Plains, N. Y., has resigned. 
—H. H. Stiles, of Pittsburg, Pa., has declined a call from Crafton. 
—A.M. Mann has become pastor of the church at Osawatomie, Kan. 
3 OTHER CHURCHES 
ae D. Easter accepts the rectorship of Trinity Church (P. E.), Redlands, 


—J.R. Verbrycke accepts a call from the Gurley Memorial Church (Reformed), 
Washington, D. C. 

—C.S. Witherspoon, rector of St. Paul’s Church (P.E.), Patchogue, L. I., 
died December 24. 
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Books and Authors 


Memoirs of Madame Junot? 


This is an attractive edition of a very entertaining book. 
As we turn the leaves we renew our interest in the stirring 
times of the Revolution, the Directory, the Consulate, and 
the Empire ; in the actors, both tragic and comic, who 
trod that brilliant stage; and, especially, in the great 
Italian, for such he was, whose terrible and fascinating 
personality dominates every scene. And, among the sub- 
ordinate figures, none is more pleasing than the light- 
hearted, clever, and sensible Duchesse d’Abrantés—or let 
us callher, rather, Madame Junot, for the French heroes 
seem somehow more real by the names they were born 
under than by their honorary titles, torn from the battle- 
fields of all Europe. ‘“‘Duchesse d’Abrantés” has an 
exotic sound, and well it may, for it came from a town in 
Portugal. But the case might have been worse. What if 
Napoleon had carried out his purpose to make Junot Duke 
of Nazareth! 

The merit of these memoirs is distinctly feminine. No 
man could have written them. Madame Junot kept no 
diary, and does not deal much in letters or other docu- 
mentary proofs. She must have relied on her memory, 
with some aid from family tradition in the earlier period, 
for most of the infinite detail contained in these four 
goodly volumes, which, roundly speaking, tell with the ease 
and vivacity of polite conversation the story of the twenty- 
five years prior to the battle of Waterloo. In her own 
words, ‘These memoirs are recollections awakened by 
recollections. ‘Touch one chord and ten others vibrate.” 
That she is sometimes inaccurate in dealing at second 
hand with public affairs is likely enough, but no one can 
read the spirited record of her own observation and experi- 
ence without feeling that it is true to life. If we must 
draw a line anywhere, let it be at the conversations. A 
reader with some experience of the fallibility of human 


testimony may be pardoned for doubting whether even 


Madame Junot could remember just what everybody said 
during a quarter of a century. 

_ The maiden name of Madame Junot was Laura Permon, 
and the personal history of her parents and of herself and 
her husband crossed and recrossed that of the Bonapartes 
like the strands in an irregular web. Her mother, Panoria 
Comnena, was a Corsican of Greek blood, and a friend 
from girlhood of Letitia Ramolino, the mother of Napo- 
leon. Charles Bonaparte, the father of the Emperor, died 
at Madame Permon’s house in Montpellier in 1785, recom- 
mending to hershis son Napoleon\,who had just left 
Brienne, and who was in his early military life a frequent 
visitor at her home in Paris, where ied i 
1795, his death-bed shaken by the artillery which quelled 
the Sections. General Bonaparte; not long before his 
marriage to Josephine, astonished the Permon family by 
proposing a match between his beautiful sister Pauline and 
young Permon, and another between Laura Permon and 
Louis or Jerome, and in the same breath offered himself to 
the handsome widow, who laughingly refused him. Junot 
was Bonaparte’s comrade in s from the siege of Toulon 
in 1793, and in their junior days shared with him his own 
slender income, was passionately in love with the beauti- 
ful Pauline before his own marriage to Laura Permon, 
and after that event succumbed for a time to the fascina- 
tions of her sister Caroline, then the wife of Murat. 
Finally, Madame Junot, besides being the wife of a great 
officer of state in immediate attendance upon the Emperor, 
was a member of each of the court circles, different in 
composition and jealous of one another, which gathered 


_ about Josephine and Madame Mére. Surely no one had 


better opportunity than the daughter of Citizen Permon to 
observe and understand the Bonaparte family. Napoleon 
liked her lively ways, called her ‘“ Madame Loulou,” 
pinched her ear and twitched her hair, after his boyish 
fashion, and once, at Malmaison, with his usual selfish- 


1 The Home and Court Life of the Emperor Napoleon and his Family. By 
em ge eé Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantés. 4 Vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
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ness, indulged in conduct that might have compromised 
her had. he not been out-maneuvered by the little woman, 
who, by a charming stratagem, to which only her own 
description can do justice, interposed between herself and 
the First Consul the manly form of her gallant husband, 
and, under that cover, beat a skillful and immediate retreat. 
No master of the art of war could help admiring such 
generalship, and that it was not lost on Napoleon the fol- 
lowing quotation will show : | 

“A year afterwards I dined one day at Malmaison, while 
residing at Biévre. I ordered my carriage at ten, but, as 
I was preparing for departure, a sudden storm came on, of 
such terrific violence as to injure the trees in the park. 
Madame Bonaparte protested against allowing me to go in 
such a tempest, and said that my chamber should be pre- 
pared. ‘I fear nothing, Madame,’ I answered. The First 
Consul was occupied, meanwhile, in pulling the fire about 
with the tongs, and apparently paying no attention to the 
conversation, though I could perceive a smile on his coun- 
tenance. At last, as Madame Bonaparte insisted still 
more strongly on my staying, he said from his place, 
without resigning the tongs or turning his head: ‘ Tor- 
ment her no more, Josephine. I know her. She will not 
stay.’ ” 

Madame Junot’s domestic life began early. She was 
married in 1800, at the age of sixteen, and in 1809 was 
the mother of five daughters and one son. That she was 
both a good mother and a good woman it is impossible to 
doubt. The story of Junot’s brief and impetuous court- 
ship is very amusing—a courtship directed not so much to 
Laura, who, indeed, was near marrying another man, as to 
her mother and brother. It was necessary, also; to gain 
the consent of the First Consul, who began by scolding 
Junot for not choosing a rich wife, and ended by promis- 
ing him 100,000 francs for his bride’s portion, and 40,000 
francs for her ¢rousseau. ‘ Oh,” he added, “ you will have 
a terrible mother-in-law!” This emphatic tribute to the 
woman who had refused him had this foundation, that 
Madame Peérmon was a masterful and vivacious child of 
the south, who, when excited, dropped her French and 
spoke Greek or Italian with small reference to the linguistic 
acquirements of the other party to the conversation; 
who “ found a sovereign panacea for all her sufferings in 
good Italian music;” and who, in 1789, out of gratitude 
to Salicetti, who had protected the family during the Reign 
of Terror, harbored that unhappy man, at the imminent 
risk of death to herself and ruin to her children, and 
finally carried him in her own coach, disguised as a ser- 
vant, triumphantly past the barriers, and on to the South of 
France. Napoleon, who hated Salicetti, penetrated the 
secret, but had the magnanimity not to tell it. He was not 
far wrong in saying that Madame Permon had “a devil of 
a spirit.” But this is a digression. So it came about that 


Laura, four months after the battle of Marengo, at an age 


when she might have been at school, was launched on ‘the 
top wave of the most brilliant society in Europe, as the wife 
of General Junot, an aid-de-camp of the First Consul and 
Commandant of Paris, with a princely income and an 
official residence. Here are two pictures of the dinner- 
parties of a girl of sixteen: 

““The first time that I dined at the Tuileries I was 
placed, as bride, next to the First Consul. He said to me, 
‘As for you, Madame Junot, now that you make a part of 
the family of my staff, you must see, hear, and forget [vous 
devez tout voir, tout entendre, et tout oublier|. Have this 
device engraved on a seal.’ ”’ | ! 

The other scene is more domestic : 3 

‘“‘ Frequently during the year of the battle of Marengo, 


which was also that of my marriage, have I seen a dinner-. 


party prolonged until nine o’clock, because Bessitres, 
Lannes, Eugéne, Duroc, or Berthier, or some others of his 
companions in arms, or all together, explained to Junot, 
who was greedy of the most trifling details, all those of 
this memorable affair. The table then became the plain 
of Marengo; a group of decanters at the head stood for 
the village, the candelabra at the bottom figured as the 
towns of Tortona and Alexandria, and the pears, .the fil- 
berts, and bunches of grapes represented, as well as they 
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could, the Austrian and Hungarian regiments, and our own 
brave troops.” | 

During her married life Madame Junot was in almost 
constant attendance upon the Court, except that she 
accompanied her husband to Portugal in 1805, when he 
was sent to Lisbon as Ambassador, and again to Spain in 
1810, where her sympathies were deeply moved by the 
miseries of that afflicted country. .A son was born to her 
at Ciudad-Rodrigo, and Wellington, whose army was almost 
in contact with the French, courteously sent the news to 
Junot in a letter written by his own hand. This child of 
war grew up to enter the army, became Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and died in 1859 from wounds received at the battle of 
Solferino. Junot, whose consuming passion was devotion 
to the Emperor, and who wore himself out in his service, 
died in 1813 by his own hand while delirious from brain 
fever, away from his wife. Madame Junot never saw 
Napoleon after her husband’s death. For her ‘the wine 
of life was drawn,” and she withdrew somewhat from 
society, but in 1814 had a remarkable interview at her 
own house with the Emperor Alexander, and in the same 


year entertained the Duke of Wellington, who felt a chiv- 


alrous interest in the widow of his old antagonist. She 


died in 1838, leaving four children surviving her. 


We close this book with increased respect for Napoleon, 
and firm in the conviction that Napoleonism, as a political 
idea, was bound to fail. The central defect of the system 
was that, deriving, on the one hand, no/support from tradi- 
tion, and connected, on the other, by no vital tie with the 
people as the source of power, it required a Napoleon to 
keep it in action. Accordingly, when the hand of the 
originator was withdrawn, the machine fell to pieces, like 
the empire of Alexander. Moreover, as Napoleon burst 
sword in hand into a world of shams, so he became too 
fond of war, and destroyed faster than he could consolidate. 

Napoleon was not merely an idolized leader; he was an 
organizing statesman. We are no longer in danger of 
admiring Napoleon without discrimination. Such a con- 
fusion of ideas would be a crime against the divine order. 
He was immoral, or rather unmoral, and as for truth-tell- 
ing, that is not a virtue of the Latin races, as it was not of 
the ancient Greeks. But, below audible speech, there is 
a veracity of character, a correspondence with reality, 
which to those who possess it is a stronghold of power. 
This was the secret of Napoleon, and so far his work and 
his influence will endure, though the gilded bubble of the 
Empire has passed away. 


The Mummy: Chapters on Egyptian Funeral Customs. 
By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D., F.S.A., etc. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) The focal point of ancient Egyptian thought and 
religious ceremonial was the destiny of the future life. The 
Hindu beheld immortality through the medium of rebirth and 
transmigration; the Egyptian hoped that his spirit would, after a 
cycle of three thousand years, return from the land of Amenti, 
and reanimate his body, or, in default of that, an image made 
sufficiently like his body to deceive the spirit. For this reason 
the Egyptian, from early times, embalmed the corpses, in order 
that they might be preserved against the return of the spirit. It 
happens that, as the art of embalming was perfected, the portrait 
images were more carelessly wrought, and so art, especially the 
art of sculpture, in Egypt, passed from a lifelike realism to a 
rigid formalism. The word “mummy” means, literally, a bitu- 
menized thing. Let us glance for a moment at the graphic 
account of the funeral ceremonies as itis given-by Mr. Budge. 
As soon as an Egyptian died, a notice was sent to the under- 
taker, who was a priest, with the title Cher-Heb, and he immedi- 
ately took charge of the body. - With the recitation of many 
religious prayers and charms, the internal organs were first of 
all removed and embalmed by themselves, and then placed in 
four several jars, dedicate to the four children of Horus. These 
jars are now known as “canopic jars.” The body was then 
placed in a tank of natron, where it lay for seventy days, and 
allusion to this period occurs in Genesis ].,3. The body thus 
became shrunken, but in other respects was unchanged in appear- 
ance. Next it was carefully filled with spices, gums, natron, and 
bitumen. If che provision for funeral expenses was large, the 


amount of bitumen was small and that of spices and gums large ; 
if small, then the reverse was the case. The nails were stained ; 
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the ring, with the indispensable scarab, or sacred beetle, carved 
thereon, was then placed on the finger. Wealthy people pro- 
vided many scarabs of the finest manufacture for their dead. 
The corpse was next wound about with endless bandages of 
linen, while appropriate prayers were being read from the ritual 
of the dead. After the winding was done, and two or three cloths 
were wrapped about the whole and sewed together, the mummy 
was complete and ready for the coffin, which was often very splen- 
did, if money enough was provided; for it was adorned with paint- 
ings of the gods, and a carved mask of wood was affixed above the 
face. This mask was often furnished with beautifully lifelike eyes 
of obsidian, glass, or faience; moreover, carved hands might be 
fastened to the coffin. After the coffin, or mummy-case, had been 
‘made as splendid as could be afforded, it was inclosed in an outer 
case, and on a set day borne to the tomb with all the pomp and 
circumstance that could be attained. In the grave were deposited 
furniture, food, and many articles which it was thought the a 
or genius might need while waiting in the tomb the return of the 
da—soul or spirit—and the chu—intelligence—from the ghost- 
world of Amenti. Of all the contents of the grave of an Egyp- 
tian, nothing is one-half so interesting to us as the Book of the 
Dead, the “ Bible of the ancient Egyptians.” For an account of 
_ that strange piece of world-theology we refer the reader to Mr. 
Budge’s interesting pages. This book is much more than its 
title states—an account of the funeral ceremonies of the ancient 
Egyptians. It gives a brief history of Egypt, a list of the nomes, 
an account of the Rosetta stone, with the story of the begin- 
ning of the decipherment of hieroglyphic writing. Other matters 
pertaining to Egyptology, too many to catalogue here, find satis- 
factory treatment in this handsome volume. 
Bible, of history, and of comparative religion will find this volume 
rich with material, put in a concise and comprehensive shape. 
The mechanical excellence of the book, shown in its fair page, 
its carefully engraved pictures, and the accurate printing of the 
hieroglyphic texts, is such as the syndics of the University Press 
may be counted upon to give us. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Budge appreciates the value of his work sufficiently to give it the 
advantage of an excellent and ample index. : : 


An Examination of Weismannism. By George J. Romanes. 
(The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) Certainly all 
who read Part I. of Mr. Romanes’s “ Darwin and After Dar- 
win” have awaited with interest the continuation of that work. 
Serious illness has prevented the author from completing Part 
II. A portion of the volume, that relating to Weismann and 
his views, was ready, and it has been thought best to issue it at 


this time, when Weismann’s theories are prominently before © 


the public. This was fortunate, for in “ An Examination of 
Weismannism ” we have the best criticism of the subject in our 
language. Weismann’s earlier writings upon germ-plasm and its 
relations to heredity and evolution were essays printed separately 
and at different times. 
topic, not with the general subject. All this being true, it has 
not until recently been easy even for the specialist to gain a 
clear and connected outline of Weismann’s views. The first 
thing Romanes does, then, is to prepare a fair and simple state- 
ment. He first presents Weismannism as it was in 1886, and 
then traces later additions to it, up to #892. He shows that 
Weismann’s “ germ-plasm ” is related both to heredity and evo- 
lution—that ‘“ Weismannism ” comprehends two theories which 
must be kept distinct, a theory of heredity and a theory of evo- 
lution. These he examines in detail. He compares Weismann’s 
theory of heredity with those of Darwin (pangenesis) and Galton 
(stirp). The three theories have much in common. Weis- 
mann’s germ-plasm is continuous and stable. Darwin’s substance 
of heredity is formed anew, more or less completely, in each 
generation, and is only moderately stable. Galton’s stirp is more 
like Weismann’s germ-plasm; it is, however, not unbrokenly 
continuous nor absolutely stable. Romanes claims that 
these two qualities of germ-plasm are proposed by Weismann 
_ simply because his theory of evolution requires them. In his 
criticism of this he attempts to show that the germ-plasm cannot 
be absolutely continuous and stable, and hence that the Weis- 
mannian theory of evolution cannot be sustained. The Weis- 
mann theory of heredity, then, becomes identical with Galton’s. 
This theory Romanes believes to be well founded. After so 
much of the Examination was prepared, Weismann’s later essays 
and his “ Germ-Plasm” appeared. Our author briefly considers 
their value. Heclaims that Weismann meets (or at all events 
considers).some difficulties that have been indicated ; that he 
has modified some of his positions and dropped some of his 
claims; that he still clings to his theories of heredity and evo- 
lution, based on a germ-plasm now become vastly more complex 
than it was in earlier writings. Romanes believes that his orig- 


inal criticism holds, and that Weismann, by dropping his theory 
of evolution with the two untenable postulates upon which it is 
based, would establish his theory of heredity upon a firm founda- 
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tion. We quote, in closing, this statement: “ The truly scien- 
tific attitude of mind with fegard to the problem of heredity is to 
say, as Galton says, ‘that we might almost reserve our belief 
that the structural cells can react on the sexual elements at all, 
and we may be confident that at most they do so in a very faint 
degree; in other words, that acquired modifications are barely, if 
at all, ixherited, in the correct sense of that word.’ ” 


Years ago the two foremost Dante scholars in America told 
the writer that Dr. T.,W. Parsons’s translation of the “ Divina 
Commedia” was the bést of our English metrical versions. This 
was after Mr. Longfellow’s translation had appeared, in part at 
least. We believe that what was meant was that Mr. Parsons’s 
version is the best—as poetry. It certainly is not the best trans- 
lation. As a translation Mr. Longfellow and Dean Plumptre 
have produced better metrical versions; Messrs. Norton, Carlyle, 
and Butler give us better prose translations. Dr. Parsons often 
ignores words and phrases, and does not convey the Keltic 
grotesquerie, the Gothic fire and gloom, or the sharp, quick 
strokes of Dante’s thought. He does, however, give beautiful 
poetry, beyond that of any other English translation. His style 
has the studious finish of the singers of Euphorion, and his 
qualities of spiritual vision have resulted in some renderings 
that are exquisite. This translation covers the “ Inferno,” the 
greater part of the “ Purgatorio,” and some short fragments of 
the “ Paradiso.” The translator’s fastidiousness accomplished 
this in a labor of more than fifty years. Like Edward Fitz- 
gerald, he not infrequently spoiled his first work by revision. 
His literary leisure was too ample. This volume, Zhe Divine — 
Comedy of Dante Alighieri, Translatedinto English Verse by 
Thomas William Parsons, with a preface by Charles Eliot 
Norton and a memorial sketch by Louise Imogen Guiney 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), is fortunate in its preface 
and sketch. Mr. Norton’s introduction of the book is discreet, 
and Miss Guiney’s sketch a piece of beautiful English. 


The Misuse of Legal Tender, written by Sidney Webster 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York), arraigns the greenback and 
silver legislation of the United States, and suggests that “ New 
York and other self-respecting States in the Union” may be 
“constrained to consider whether or not a State law can be 
constitutionally enacted and enforced which will take care that 
the obligation of every future contract made or implied for the 
payment of dollars within the State, but not specifying the sort 
of dollars, shall be discharged only in gold dollars.” It would 
seem to be a matter of greater doubt whether the State could in 
any way limit the power of the Nation to make the money it 
issues legal tender for all debts, no matter what kind of dollars 
are expressly stipulated in the contract. As to the silver, the 
author admits that an international treaty would probably lift 
the price of silver or depress the price of gold to the old ratio, 
but urges that Mr. Gladston¢’s government holds the key to the 
Situation, and “ seems at this moment as likely to overthrow the 
gold monometallic standard as to stipulate by treaty that Parlia- 
ment shall enact the McKinley Law.” 


Mr. Henry Adams’s sermons, 7he Larger Life, show him to 
be gifted with an uncommon mastery of language. He is voluble, 
but when we scrutinize his sermons we find the thoughts still 
more impressive than the style. There are the rush and impet- 
uosity of a prophet in his diction, as there Were in his delivery. 
Mr. Adams says that he publishes these sermons in reply to 
those of his friends who inquired why he abandoned the Church © 
of which he was a minister. There are in the sermons, with 
evident sincerity and honesty of spirit, a vague restlessness and 
dissatisfaction with existing social conditions. May we be per- 
mitted to quote to him a story out of hisown sermons? “ A Ben- 
edictine missionary once died a martyr. The abbot of his house 
called for a volunteer among the seventy remaining monks. All 
of the seventy arose at once, and each said: ‘ Father, send me.’ 
‘Oh!’ cried the abbot, ‘I knew that you would all desire to go. 
I wanted to find out which one of you was great enough to be 
content to stay and pray.’” (J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York.) 


The student of the classics, and of Greek and Roman history, 
is having much assistance offered him in these days by the book- 
makers. One work after another pours forth from the press, 
most of them good and bright and scholarly, so that it becomes 
difficult to discriminate. Zhe Private Life of the Romans, 
with numerous illustrations, by Harriet Waters Preston and 
Louise Dodge (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York), is an 
admirable handbook on the subject the title names, and is in- 
tended for schools. Its pictures are well chosen. Greece in 
the Age of Pericles, by Arthur J. Grant, is also a book of English 
origin, and a sort of counterpart to the other. It is not, how- 
ever, so elementary or pedagogic in its method of treatment. 
It is a great pity that Mr. Grant will not take the trouble to write 
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good English, since he knows how to compile good apres 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Mr. W. H. Goodyear has put forth an excellent manual of 
Roman and Medieval Art. The work is of a somewhat ele- 


mentary character, such as may be acceptable to the general © 


reader. The author does not;trouble the reader with archzology 
or esthetics, but deals always with the concrete example. To 

ursue this method it was necessary to have many examples 
Losers the student. Therefore the book is profusely illustrated, 


and most of the illustrations are fresh in choice of subject and - 


good in execution. In fact, the pictures are usually reproduc- 
tions from photographs. The idea that underlies Mr. Good- 
year’s treatise is that of the evolution of the life of nations, and 
he calls upon the student to observe how far that evolution is 
involved in his treatment of the history of art. (Flood & Vin- 
cent, Meadville.) 


The Use and Abuse of Money. By W. Cunningham, D-D., ° 
Vicar of St. Mary’s and University Lecturer, Cambridge. 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This volume is one of 
the “ University Extension Manuals,” and is in every way an 
admirable book both for those who have studied political 
economy and for those who have not. The volume does not 


deal with what is distinctively the money question, and ought 


perhaps to be spoken of as a work on moral economy rather 
than political economy. Political economy has come to be 
recognized as one of the moral sciences, and Dr. Cunningham, 
by reason of his unsurpassed knowledge of economic history, has 

made his treatment of it as scientific as it is moral, It would ss 
difficult to speak too highly of this manual. 


Dr. John Lord’s method and style are too well sais and 
appreciated to need that we should do more than announce the 
publication of his book, Zhe Two German Giants, Frederic 
the Great and Bismarck , the Founder and the Builder of 
the German Empire. The volume includes a character-sketch 
of Bismarck by Bayard Taylor, and Bismarck’s great speech 
en the enlargement of the.German army in 1888; with two 
portraits. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York.) 
acterization of Frederic is to our mind more true than that of 
Bismarck. The perspective of the former is greater, and the 
results have had time to arrive. Bismarck no more than Frederic 
trusted in the righteousness that exalteth a nation. 


Dr. William M. Taylor’s latest volume, entitled Zhe Boy Jesus, 
gnd Other Sermons (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York), con- 
tains twenty-three quiet, thoughtful, and carefully written dis- 
courses. They are thoroughly evangelical in method and spirit. 
Sometimes he allows himself a little latitude, as, for instance, 
when he gives the address of St. Peter: “Simon, whose surname 
is Peter, care of Simon the Tanner, Seashore Cottage, Joppa.” 
jn the main there is, however, an avoidance of the sensational, 
and an earnest recollection of the serious and solemn natute of the 
message that the preacher has to deliver. Now and then there 
are archaic quaintnesses which remind us of the homiletics of 
past generations. 


The Life of Whittier, “ Series of Great Writers,” by W. J. 
Linton, is an easily running narrative, lightened with illustrations 
drawn from Whittier’s own poetry. The book is a compilation 
from Mr. Kennedy’s and Mf. Underwood’s biographies, with 
copious extracts from other American writers—in particular, at 
the end, from Mr. R. H. Stoddard. However, Mr. Linton 
frankly acknowledges his obligations, yet we hardly think that 
such an acknowledgment will quite compensate the American 
authors and publishers from whom such wholesale requisitions 
have been made. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Temperance in All Nations. Edited by J. N. Stearns. (National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, New York.) This 
work is compiled with a view of presenting, through the World’s 
Temperance Congress at Chicago, a view of the temperance 
situation the world over. The volume before us contains up- 
wards of one hundred papers, giving the history of every branch 
of temperance work in every country where such work is 
organized. This historical introduction is to be followed by 
another volume, or other volumes, containing the addresses 
delivered at Chicago during the Congress in June. 


Dream Life and Real Life is the name of a small book con- 
taining three short stories of Olive Schreiner’s. The first, she 
tells us, was written many years ago, but it displays the same 
fidelity to realism, and almost painful intensity of style, that 
we found in the “ African Farm.” Frankly, we say that we do 
not regard Olive Schreiner’s literary work as morally healthful; 
and intellectually it seems to us what physiologists call neuras- 
thenic. A book by this same author has been published by an 
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American firm under the name of “ Dreams,” but is quite 
another thing from this volume of stories. (Roberts Brothers, 


Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—Georg Ebers has a new story, “ Cleopatra,” ready for issue 


at once. 


—The manuscript of Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads ” was 
sold in London recently for £200. 

—Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert publish in a very tasteful 
form in paper “ The Sistine Madonna, a Christmas Meditation,” 
by Dr. A. H. Bradford. 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles Pelletreau has published an attractive 
little Christmas sketch called “ The Two Christmas Eves,” taste- 
fully bound in paper with a quaint stamping in gold and colors. 

, —Another new edition of the Waverley Novels is announced, 
an edition of which Mr. J. M. Barrie, the novelist, is to be the 
editor. He is now writing introductory essays for the volumes. 

—The London “ Speaker” says that Mr. J. M. Barrie is not 
hurrying over the completion of his new novel, and that it will 
probably be near the end of next year before its serial publica- 
tion begins. The same journal states that Dr. Conan Doyle has 


‘another historical novel far advanced. 


—Professor Charles Sprague-Smith, of this city, spent last 
summer in the Forest of F ontainebleau, and, as the result of a 


‘very charming visit of three months in that historic and artistic 


place, has prepared a series of five lectures on Millet, Corot, 
Rousseau, Barye, and the Forest of Fontainebleau, to be accom- 


panied by a series of lantern pictures of the scenery and the 


haunts of the Forest, together with the homes and studios of the 
artists who are associated with it. 

—Professor Goldwin Smith, in issuing the fourth edition of 
his now well-known work on the “ Political History of the 
United States,” adds a new preface from which we take the fol- 
lowing : “« The writer cannot send this fourth edition of his work to 
press without specially acknowledging the kindness of his Ameri- 
can readers and reviewers, whose reception of a book which in 
some things contravenes cherished traditions is a proof of Ameri- 
can candor and liberality. Perhaps they have discerned, beneath 
the British critic of American history, the Anglo-Saxon who, to 
the Republic which he regards as the grandest achievement of 
his race, desires to offer no homage less pure or noble than the 


truth.” 


—Of the difficulties under which Francis Parkman labored 
Mr. Julius H. Ward. says in the “ Forum:” “*The Oregon 
Trail’ was dictated to his companion among the savages, and 
all his other volumes were dictated to a member of his family, 
who prepared them for the press. When I asked to be allowed 
‘I have none.’ He could 
not bear the strain of writing, and it was only with the utmost 
care and seclusion from excitement that he could work at all. 
For half a century he lived Alife life of ‘repressed activity ’ (these 
are his own words), having hisemind wholly unimpaired, but 
unable to use it beyond a certain limit, on the penalty of having 
it taken away from him.” 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
Rowland, Rev. A. The Pentateuch. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY BOSTON 
Atkinson, John L. Prince Siddartha. $1.25. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, BOSTON 
Bradlee, Caleb Davis, D.D. ee for the Church. 
N & CO., BOSTON 
Ginn, Edwin. The Thoughts ‘a Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. : 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YO 
Bernhard, Marie. nr Rag b Own Sake. T ranslated by Mary S. Smith. 50 cts 
OR & SON. FORT SCOTT 
Paine, Albert Bigelow, on William Allen ge iomes by Two Friends. 
NGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Bent, J. Theodore. "The Sacred City of the Ethiopians. $5. 
Lang, Andrew. Prince Ricardo of Pantouflia. $1.25. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Cooper, Edward H. Richard Escott. $1. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. Peveril of the Peak. $1. 25. 
Badenock, | Romance of the Insect World. $1.25. 


Greenwood, Frederick. bef Lover’s Lexicon. $1 1.50. 
sar Professor Sir G. , Bart. Natural Theology. 


(lmported.) $1.50. 
Allegretto. $1.50. 


Hall, Gertrude. 
CHARLES S SONS, NEW YORK 

Scribner’s Magazine. Vols. XIIJ. and XIV. January-December. 

ie What Think Ye of the (Imported.) $1.50. 
Phillips, Claude. Sir ies oshua Reynolds. $2.50. 
Holyoake, George J. ‘The History of the ochdale Pioneers. (Imported.) $1. 
eae win gg — of Hafiz. Done into English by Justin H. McCarthy. 

mporte 2 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., CHICAG 
J Lloyd. Religions of the World, “The Seven Great Religious 
eachers 


(Gifford Lectures.) 


ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW 


The Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Parochial List; 25 cts. 


HN C. WINSTON & CO., 
Quaker Poems. Compiled by Charles di Jenk ins 
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Correspondence 


“A Plan of Help” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your last week’s issue, under the title 
“A Plan of Help,” the following suggestion is 
quoted from the Rev. B. Fay Mills, the evan- 
gelist: “‘Why not take some of the hundred 
and fifty thousand people into our churches 
through the nights of the winter?” The pro- 

osal, which must commend itself to many, 
eminds me of a strange sight which I wit- 
nessed in the duomo at Milan on Sunday, 
May 13, in the year 1860. The occasion was 
the annual festival in commemoration of the 
giving of the Constitution in 1848. The great 
dignitaries of the State were there; the King 
himself, Victor Emmanuel, was said to be pres- 
ent. The vast throng of people prevented our 
getting near the front; but the splendor of the 
service, and especially of the music, cannot be 
forgotten. 

It was not this, however, that left on my 
mind—so I find as the years have rolled on— 
the most abiding impression. We chanced 
to be placed near a chapel of about the size of 
a large room, raised a step or two, and sepa- 
rated from the vast space of the cathedral by 
a balustrade. This inclosure was filled with 
old bedding, on which lay stretched out at full 
length, and for the most part fast asleep, a 
company of men, women, and children, evidently 
composing several families, whose appearance 
indicated great fatigue, and whose miserable 
clothing showed them to be in great poverty. 
I remember that one of them would occasion- 
ally lift himself into a half-sitting posture, 
gaze around for a moment, and then fall back 
and go to sleep again. 

Who they were we were unable to learn; 
but as the land was at that time full of politi- 
cal refugees from Venice and the Duchies, 
we suspected this might be their character. 

After all, was not this quite in accordance 
with good old Catholic doctrine? The 
cathedrals were ever the homes of the com- 
mon people and the refuge of the poor in their 
troubles. 

I have always suspected that the spirit of 
Christ may have been quite as near to us 
on that feast-day by the litthe chapel as to 
those who ministered at the high altar. And 
I imagine our churches, if given over at such 
a time of distress to the use of Christ’s little 
ones, might be as full of his presence every 
night, and all the night, as they ordinarily are 
for an hour or two Sunday mornings and 
evenings. W. B.C. 


Another Suggestion 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

By a number of churches in a given locality 
entering into a combination, each doing a sepa- 
rate part of the work, it seems to me more can 
be accomplished with the same amount of 
energy and money. 

For instance: In Brooklyn where I live (Pros- 
pect Park division) are two Catholic churches 
on Sixth Avenue, two Protestant ones on 
Seventh Avenue, and two other Protestant ones 
in the vicinity. Now, suppose two of these 
unite and take charge of some room where such 
persons as are homeless may come and take 
a bath (for, in my judgment, that is the first 
step we ought to take in rendering Christian 
aid to a promiscuous company). Of course, it 
would not need to be applied to those belong- 
ing to the churches who for the present time 
are seeking aid. At this place, for the starting- 
point of endeavor, it would be well to have 
some physician in attendance, so that no con- 
tagious disease might be allowed to go the 
rounds of all the churches. 

At this place, as at all the others, let the 
names of applicants be taken and compared 
with those taken at the other places. After 
passing this room, the next in order would 

where food is served. By two other churches 
a room provided where good, plain, nutritious 
food may be served, and then during the meal 
Some one able to judge of character might pass 
from one to another, and with true Christli- 
<n sympathize, and cheer as best he 


In providing the food, I should think a plan 
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like this might be practical: canvass the streets 
in the vicinity and find what grocers and 
butchers, etc., etc., would supply—for to do 
this great work it is going to need all to co- 
operate, and by a separate committee for this 
work alone enough each day may be ready to 
meet the need of the day without waste. 

After a bath and a substantial meal, two 
other churches come in for their share in this 
work for permanent “help.” And much divine 
patience and wisdom will they need. 

A friendly talk and sympathetic manner will 
in some cases, no doubt, soon help to a little 
work and some knowledge of the capacity for 
work in the person, and enable this committee 
to judge whether much “help” will prove up- 
lifting or not. 

Through some such extensive plan of action, 
and co-operation with the Bureau of Chari- 
ties, it seems as though much really good work 
might be done, and done with very much less 
of waste of energy than by each church going 
its own way and allowing those helped for the 
moment to practice on all the sources of sup- 
ply, with no regard totheir merit. Of course 
this plan is one thought partially out in my 
home, and with your larger outlook may 
seem a very useless product. But if there 
should be one idea in it, capable of working 
up to the solving of the question before us all, 
I shall not be sorry I sent it to you, and will 
gladly do all I can to help carry it out. 

To make it of practical use it would seem 
better that it should be a general one, and so 
I send it as an annex to Mr. Mills’s plan, leav- 
ing you its judge. 

ONE ANXIOUS TO HELP WHERE HELP Is 

NEEDED. 


That Dinner-Pail Again 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Some little time since, your Spectator gave 
your readers, if I mistake not, “a peep into a 
workingman’s [ora laborer’s] dinner-pail,” with 
comments. About the same time there came 
the story of a visitor who chanced to find a 
little girl at home (the mother being out) who 
was making ready for her father’s coming. 
She had a loaf of baker’s bread, of the light- 
est, a piece of beef, which she put into the fry- 
ing-pan with some grease, and a tin teapot, 
into which she put some tea and cold water, 
setting it on the stove toboil. She remarked, 
“IT can get his supper for him as well as mother 
can,” which was no doubt true. Add to this 
the palest and lightest loaf of baker’s bread, 
and you have a recipe for dyspepsia—I mean, 
to produce dyspepsia—even in a workingman. 
No wonder that he goes out for his dram, 
not, as he thinks, so much to help his diges- 
tion as to ease his consciousness of indiges- 
tion. 

One of the mistakes of the time is our refin- 
ing upon it. There is a passage in Macau- 
lay, which at this moment I fail to find, in 
which he says, in substance, speaking of the 
earlier and ruder modes of living: “ The bread 
which was upon the tables of the nobles would 
now be rejected by their servants, while that 
which was provided for the servants would 
raise a riot ina modern workhouse.” Now we 
have “superfine flour,” and the whiter the loaf 
the more praiseworthy! We sift out all the 
nourishing part, and retain only the starch. A 
dog fed on starch only dies of starvation. The 
experiment has been tried; it seems cruel, but 
it is tried upon human beings, to a greater or 
less extent, constantly. When Sarah or her 
maidens ground the flour ‘for Abraham’s 
guests (“two women shall be grinding to- 
gether ”), they did not stop to sift out all but 
the white starch, but gave the whole grain, 
minus the “chaff which the wind bloweth 
away.” And, for some reason, men and women 
lived longer in those days. Those of us who 
use whole-meal bread think we are stronger, 
and mean to live longer. 

There is one error in the concoction of some 
of this bread: it is so often made of inferior 
wheat that it is tasteless, oreven bitter. And 
then, to overcome this taste, sugar or molasses 
is added “to sweeten it.” Then those whd 
eat it complain that it turns acid and troubles 
the digestion. But this the pure wheat never 
does, in its natural state. 

There is another incidental error which has 
come in, not with starch bread ee but with 


i253 


general notions about indigestion. It is that 
smoking helps the digestion. Not so, not at 
all. It only deadens ; that is, when the nerves 
are worried and cry out, it quiets them and 
puts them to sleep. There is just as much 
actual trouble, but the consciousness of it is 
taken away. 

The poorest part of the poor man’s dinner- 
pail is the supply of white baker’s bread. 

= D. M. D. 


Books on Political Science 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I wish to obtain such knowledge of the 
political and social sciences as may be obtained 
from standard works. I write to ask for a 
list of books covering thoroughly and concisely 
these departments. BROOKLYN. 


Tne following list may help you.—THE 


EDITORS. 
I.—HISTORICAL 

Thorold Rogers’s “ Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages,” abridged. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. Humboldt Library. 

Arnold Toynbee’s “ Industrial Revolution.” 
$1. Humboldt Library. 

John Fiske’s “ Beginnings of New England,” 
$2; “Critical Period of American History,” 
$2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Alexander Johnston’s “ American Politics.” 
80 cents, net. Henry Holt & Co. 

Taussig’s “ Tariff History of the United 
States.” $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ely’s “ History of the Labor Movement in 
America.” $1.50. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


II.—CURRENT PROBLEMS 


1. Currency: J. S. Nicholson’s “ Money and 
Monetary Problems,” $2.50, net; R. Giffen’s 
“Case Against Bimetallism,” $2. Macmillan 
& Co. 

2. Tariff: Henry Ggorge’s “ Free Trade and 
Protection,” $1.50, Henry George. S. N. Pat- 
ten’s “*‘ Economic Basis of Protection,” $1, J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

3. Railroads: Hadley’s “ Railroad Trans- 
portation,” $1.50,G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Hud- 
son’s “ Railway and the Republic,” $2, Harper 
& Brothers. 

4. Socialism: Gronlund’s “ Co-operative 


Commonwealth,” $1, Lee & Shepard. Rae’s — 


“Contemporary Socialism,” $2.50, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The People’s Party in the South 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In a recent copy of The Outlook I noticed a 
statement to this effect: “Tom Watson opens 
his political meetings with prayer.” I have 
thought it might interest you, and perhaps 
give you a suggestion of an idea at least as 
to just how those “third-party folk ” down in 
those Southern districts feel concerning this 
matter, if I sent you an account of a meeting I 
attended among them last year. I can only 
give you an outline of the scene, the people, 
and their reverent devotion to principles which 
their consciences approve. ‘The little details 
of personnel, manner, environment, and seri- 
ousness—yes, and of a poverty that one can- 
not conceive of unless he were himself a 
sympathetic observer among them—must be 
omitted. A Republican .press ignores them, 
since they can hope for no response from 
them ; a Democratic press misrepresents them, 
because it cannot control them. But, to an 
independent observer, they are a people to be 
interested in, to study, and to deal justly with. 

We drove over miles of “ up hill and down 
dale” earth-road to find the church. After 
toiling up a long hill, we found the building on 
its top. This building is worthy a notice. It 
was a large one, simply framed in, nothing 
more, not plastered, the overhead rafters dec- 
orated with a row of wooden “sconces” 
whose piles of tallow drops showed where the 
candles were put when night meetings were 
held there. Window squares had been sawed 
out along the sides, and the boards so cut out 


made the shutters that closed the building 


when not in use. The pulpit was simply a pine 
standard, and back of it a window of four 
smal] square panes of glass lighted the desk, 
and the building in cold weather when the 
wooden shutters must needs be closed ; this 
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day doors and windows stood open. All about 
the building, down under the great trees, into 
the ravine below, and up the yellow “ dirt- 
road ” beyond, were the vehicles of the peo- 

le—carts and wagons of every style of prim- 
itive pattern; in them old chairs or quilts or 
straw for the family to sit on; and on the 
ground beside each lay the pair of scraggy 
oxen or the little steer that drew the cart or 
wagon. Primitive to the last degree, and 
speaking a poverty of which one could not con- 
ceive. In the church was the pastor, an 
earnest and uneducated man—so far as the 
schools go. But in the school of life his edu- 
cation outweighed that of many of our most 
brilliant speakers. I will not now attempt to 
outline his sermon. It was quaint and mar- 
velous in its influence over the people who 
trusted him as their leader in things spiritual 
and political. For with them these two inter- 
ests are not divorced. 

After the sermon came a “hand-shake ”— 
with their pastor and each other. About this 
there was an earnestness, a simplicity, an utter 
forgetfulness of self, a dignity, that impressed 
me profoundly. I sat among them and watched 
both expression and manner as distinct from 
their words; and as I noted their fine faces 
and dignity of bearing, their self-respect amid 
all their poor surroundings, I did not wonder 
that we of the North found them a valiant foe 
during those sad years of our Civil War. 
Some of the strongest and finest faces I ever 
saw were among those elderly men and under 
the spotless gingham sunbonnets of those 
women. There were some sad ones, too: the 
look of hopeless sadness that one sees so 
often on the Southern face was not absent. 
And one’s heart was troupled at the knowl- 
edge that it was on the younger faces of these 
people that this expression had fallen. Later 
on I could understand more reasonably its 
cause. They were native Americans, who felt 
themselves legislated against in favor of a 
foreign element. They were wounded by their 
own—saw no bright future, felt no hope as 
coming to them from the Government to whom 
they had a right tolook for aid. At the close 
of the meeting the minister announced the 
political meeting to be held in the afternoon 
—“after the piece.” Well, “the piece ” 
(lunch) was spread under the fine old trees; 
every one was made welcome. We were com- 
pelled to join them or be voted “an unfriendl 
Yankee.” And that lunch !—contrasted wit 
such an occasion in the North it was direst 
‘poverty. But it was their best, and given roy- 
ally out of most friendly hearts. It seems 
' almost treason to those kindly Christian peo- 
ple to speak of it, so nearly it comes to expos- 
ing the poverty of one’s host. My part was a 
saleratus biscuit made into a sandwich with 
cold boiled cabbage. I ate it, but it nearl 
choked me, not because of what it was, for 
did not taste it at all, but the dire need, the 
lack of everything that made life attractive, 
was Overcoming when one remembered these 
were American farmers. So sacred did they 
regard their church that had been dedicated 
to the service of the God they all reverenced 
that they would not hold their political meet- 
ing in it; “it was God’s house,” they said. 
But the men carried the heavy, cumbrous 
benches out under the trees, and there the 
meeting convened, and was opened by one of 
the most earnest and patriotic and Christlike 
prayers I ever listened to. 

More and more I[ thought of the conventi- 
cles of old, and was glad there was no Claver- 
house, in the guise of Quay or Tammany, to 
disperse the people or do them harm. 

Those people are not ignorant along a// 
lines. They had facts, figures, records there 
at their tongues’ ends and within reach of 
their finger-tips. First came a statement of 
what the Republican party had done or not 
done with the power and opportunity vested 
in them. Then, next, the same review, weigh- 
ing, and “found wanting” of the Democratic 
party. Had the leaders of both parties been 
present, they could not have taunted each 
other; both had ignored fine opportunities ; 
both had deliberately ignored country for gain, 
the rights of the people, the good of the same, 
for personal or party advancement. 

The records of the votes in Congress for the 
last ten years were made very plain to those 


people, and they responded in unmistakable 
terms. The Force Bill, tariff, National debt— 
every issue was clearly presented, the record of 
both dominant parties given, and after that 
an emphatic declaration that “a people’s party 
of some name” must come, and God would 
surely favor right, and a reverence for him- 
self, just as he did in the old days when “this 
Republic was a-foundin’.” 

The general press will not print much from 
this third party. But it has a very strong fol- 
lowing, and it was only this “ Force Bill” that 
at the very last turned the tide into one chan: 
nel. Had Weaver come South with some 
gentleman of high moral standing, and con- 
ducted his campaign on a more dignified plane, 


the votes from this third party would have | 


marked an era in American politics at the late 
Presidential election. I have heard good men 
from both parties say they were by “no means 
sure the third party had not won ” all through 
several of the Southern States. 

One incident I must briefly note, then I will 
weary you nofurther. A speaker said: “ Now, 

ou see, boys, we has been a-cussin’ the 

ankees and a-doin’ nothin’ else, and now it’s 
time for us to stop this and do somethin’.” 
After the meeting I spoke to this man, and 
said I was a Yankee and I wanted to shake 
hands with him, for I had only a very kindly 
feeling for them all, even though they had 
shot my only brother. His fine face flushed, 
and he made a manly reply. Then, speaking 
in a low voice, he said: “I was in the Union 
Army, but I ain’t a-tellin’ of it here.” I said, 
“Oh, were you? then you drawa pension? I 
noticed you were fully posted.” 

I wish you could have seen his six feet 
straighten up, and heard the fine scorn in his 
voice as he said, “7 draw a pension, and them 
a-payin’ it!” and his thumb jerked over toward 
the multitude of his friends and neighbors, 
who were starting for their poor homes in 
their poor way. I then said: “I am afraid 
you will only divide the Democratic party and 
so throw the Republicans in power.” “Oh, 
no,” he replied; “we third party folks must 
win; they’ve got the money, but we have the 
votes : surely God wi// help us soon.” 

These people believe this, and no purer 
patriotism is breathed under America’s skies 
than just among those third party people 
whom I have met. With them, I cannot be- 
lieve that God, who so wondrously founded 
this Nation, will permit “godless politicians 
and foreigners and saloon men to destroy it.” 

I find I have spoken only of the men in all 
this, Let me assure you the women are as 
much interested and as fully alive to the politi- 
cal situation as the men. 

When any specially fine point was made by 
the speaker, or any particularly telling fact 
read by the same, several sunbonnets would 
turn around to me and the fine strong faces 
underneath glow with feeling as they nodded 
their approval or disapproval to me. And, to 
my surprise, they seemed as well posted and 
quite as interested as their husbands and 
fathers were. And, alas every one, men, 
women, and children, held in the corner of 
his mouth -the inevitable “ snuff-stick.” It is 
less harmful than the modern cigarette, but, 
oh! the pity of it that they —each generation— 
must foster a habit that mars, in many ways, 
the face, and the life behind the face. 

N. B. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dr. James Morison 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In a recent issue of The Outlook you record 
the death of Dr. James Morison, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, whom I knew well, and with whom 
I dined at his own home, Florentine Bank 
House, Hillhead, Glasgow, during my summer 
vacation in 1887. 
drift of our conversation on that occasion,’ 
which was the immanence of Jesus in the 
affairs of men and nations. I asked him in 
the course of the conversation what, in his 
fancy, would be the state of society if Christ 
could be to men as if he never had existed, or 
if the name of Christ could be effectually 
erased from the lives and memory of men. I 
shall not attempt to describe his meditative 
appearance as he stopped eating, dropped his 


I shall never forget the |. 


A- rounded 
‘spoonful of 


does better 


work than 


a heaping spoonful of others. 


knife and fork upon his plate for a few mo- 
ments, and'then said, in the most tender 
accents, “ Such a catastrophe would be like the 


_ disappearance of the sun from the natural 


heavens.” He took me through his well- 
selected and topically arranged library of over 
ten thousand volumes. Eath section of 
Biblical study was represented by a section of 
the library reaching from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. Each book of the Bible was similarly 
treated, together with other branches of 
philosophy and science. It is the best-arranged 
library, and one showing the rarest taste in all 
branches of learning; that I have seen either in 
Europe or America. He showed me his first 
library, a small box about nine inches by 
twelve, containing two or three well-worn 
little volumes. That box contains the first 
book he wrote, and he wrote it when a child— 
a manuscript history of Rome, neatly bound 
with his own hands. It is accurately and even 
elegantly written for one so young. G. 


The Humming of Telegraph Wires 


Every one has heard the humming and 
singing of telegraph and telephone wires. 
Most people think that it is caused by the ac- 
tion of the wind on the wires, and give it no 
further thought. But it is not true that the 
singing is caused by the wind, and, if you are 
at all observing, you will notice that often the 
humming sound is to be heard on cold winter 
mornings when the smoke from chimneys 
goes: straight up until it is lost in the clouds, 
and when the frost on the wires is as fuzzy 
and thick as a roll of chenille fringe. 

The wind has nothing to do with the sound, 
and, according to an Austrian scientist, the 
vibrations are due to the changes of atmos- 
pheric temperature, and especially through 
the action of cold, as a lowering of temperature 


induces a shortening of the wires extending - 


over the whole of the conductor. A consider- 
able amount of friction is produced on the 
supporting bells, thus inducing sounds both on 
the wires and the poles. 

When this humming has been going on, 
birds have mistaken the sound for insects in- 
side the poles, and have been seen to peck 
with their bills on the outside, as they do upon 
the apple and otherstrees. 
of a bear that mistook the humming noise as 
coming from a nest of bees, and clawed at the 
pole and tore away the stones at its base in 
the hope of finding the much-coveted honey. 


Hood’s 
Permanently Cures 


Because it reaches the seat of disease in 
the blood. By purifying, vitalizing, and 
enriching the blood, it expels every taint 
of Scrofula, Catarrh, Malaria, etc., and so - 
renovates and strengthens the vital fluid, 
and through it the whole system, as to 
enable it to throw off future attacks of 
disease. Be sure to get Hood’s, and only 
Hood’s, because 


Hood’s*Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Sick Head- 
ache, Jaundice, Indigestion. Try a box. 25¢- 


The story is told ~ 
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The first of a series of delightfully famil-. 
iar letters to girls, by Mrs. WHITNEY, on 
the perplexing little questions of girlhood 
days, appears in the Christmas LaprEs’ 
HoME JournaL; and during 1894 several 
of these letters will appear. 
number on all news-stands: ten cents. 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


‘Familiar Letters to Girls 
By Mrs. A. D.'T. Whitney 


Christmas 


Children delight 
__ in stories and facts 
about animals. ~~... 


The conductors of St. Nich- } 
olas had this in mind when they 
engaged the series of tales of In- 
dia and the jungle, by Rudyard 
Kipling, one of the strongest of | 

which is inthe January St. Nich- 
olas,—the story of a child, a 


‘‘man’s cub,’ who grew upina 
Wi family of wolves. A series of |; 
natural history papers byW.T. {| 
¢ Hornaday, recently Chief Tax- 
idermist of the U. S. National 
~ Museum, begins in this number __ |! 
, of St. Nicholas. It willbe an 


interesting, up-to-date account 
of the quadrupeds of North 

America, magnificently illus- 

trated. 
The January St. Nicholas isa 
delightful number,~ containing 
contributions from Frank R. 
Stockton, Mark Twain, and 
many other well-known writers. 
Buy this number on any news- 
stand (25 cents), or subscribe 
fora year, beginning with Jan- 
VA uary ($3.00), and get the two 
k numbers, November 
and December, begin- 
) ning the volume, free ‘ 
of charge. Subscribe 
through dealers, or 
remit direct to the 
publishers, 


THE CENTURY Co. 
33 E.17th St. N.Y. 


HE ScIENcE 
| MONTHLY, ow in its twen- 
ty-second year, discusses the 
practical sides of government 
and politics, domestic and social 
economy, education, sanitation, 
hygiene, food products and agri- 
culture, natural history, scientific 
exploration, discovery, inven- 
tion, the practical arts, the sci- 
ence of living. All articles are 
brief. The contributors are 


mainly specialists. in their re- 


spective fields. 


Sold everywhere, 50 cents a copy. 
Subscription price, $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 


$25 I 
Th ited Socie 
pec & 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SONGS 
By Ira D. Sankey, J. BAER, AND Wa. SHAw. . 


00 
t 
in Co., New York and Chicago 


. 5c. per Copy extra by Post. 
Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 
Winter Session opens January, 1894 


The object of this organization is to direct the 
reading of individuals and small classes through 
correspondence conducted a competent specialists. 
who will furnish lists of books, criticise papers, and 
peroamany assist each member. Having no limits 
imposed by a given system, the Club is free to meet 
the needs of those who desire to read for special pur- 
poses, for general improvement, or we sag and to 
University Extension Work. For par- 
ticulars address | 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


New Publications 
When We Were Little 


A series of delightful childhood remembrances, told 
after tea. By S. Emery. //lustrated, 12mo. 
#1.00. By Mail Postpaid. 
Wayside and Fireside Rambles 


A new volume of * Sketches, Reminiscences, and Con- 
fessions,” by ALMon Gunnison, D.D. utifully illus- 
trated by Frederic Remington and Wm. Hamilton Gibson. 


$1.50. 


Columbian Congress of the 
Universalist Church 
The Universalist position defined and stated by eminent 
advocates. 
#1.00 by Mail. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
30 West St., Boston 


| 
| 
fT 
His 
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Sacred music married to poetry is the supremest expression of a devout religious experience. . [f not SNS 


that, it is not sacred, and has no place in the Church.—LYMAN ABBOTT. 


NOW READY 


Plymouth Hymnal 


For the Church 
the Social Meeting 
and the Honfe 


EDITED BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


With the co-operation of Charles H. Morse and 
Herbert Vaughan Abbott 


YY 


The Plymouth Hymnal presents the results of the ripest development in congre- 
gational singing in a very large number of churches, both in this country and in 
England. More than five thousand hymns and poems and as many tunes have been 
examinéd in making this selection of 638 hymns and 471 tunes. The selection has been 
based on the belief that the profoundest spiritual experience has found expression in 
very different schools. All schools have, therefore, been consulted, and all phases of 
spiritual experience are represented. The selection has been based also on the belief 
that beauty of form is consistent with depth of feeling, and that the most perfect forms, 
both in poetry and music, are not too difficult for social and public worship. Both in 


& 


sacred in the churches. The result is believed to be the most comprehensive 
collection yet made of hymns and tunes approved both by extensive 
congregational use and by musical taste. 

All the mechanical features of the book have been perfected with the greatest 
care. The printing, done at the University Press, Cambridge, presents the highest 
standard of excellence in typography and presswork. The selection of a paper at SW: 
once light, firm, opaque, and of superior finish, secures exceptional clearness and 
beauty of the individual page, together with unusual lightness and flexibility of the 


book as a whole. The binding combines tastefulness with the utmost compactness 
and durability. | 


New and Distinctive Features 


-I1.. The hymns are both selected and classified as the expression of spiritual 
experience. | 

2. The tunes have been selected on the theory that congregations can sing 
the best chorus music if it is rhythmical and melodic. 

3. They are in about equal proportion familiar American tunes, familiar English 


YY 


tunes, and tunes favorites abroad but unfamiliar in this country. Thirty-two tunes 
have been especially written for the book. 

4. A Psalter for responsive reading and some brief liturgical “ Orders of Service” 
are appended in all editions of the Hymnal. 

5. Ihe book contains a department of Spiritual Songs comprising hymns and 
tunes especially chosen for use in the social meeting. | 

6. Itis believed that the Indexes are unequaled for completeness and convenience. 


Yl 


Full information concerning the various editions and the prices for introduction, 
together with specimen pages containing hymns and tunes, will be sent to pastors or choir- 
masters, to be returned without charge tf the book cs not adopted. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


| 13 Astor Place, New York : 


Uy 


4 


selections and settings scrupulous regard has been paid to associations familiar and N 
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Financial 


There has been no change in the abnormal 
- ease in the money market during the week, and 
rates have, if possible, shown greater ease than 
ever, remaining at nominal figures—1 per cent. 
on call, 2 per cent.on short time. Sterling bills 
have been more plentiful, or, at least, in less 
demand, and exchange has weakened to a fig- 
ure distinctly below the gold-exporting point— 
and no gold has been shipped during the week. 

The publication of the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to Congress, with its 
recommendations, carried with it a request 
that’ Congress should give him the power at 
his option to negotiate a loan, authorizing for 
such purpose an issue aggregating not over 
$200,000,000. The necessity of giving this 
power lies in the fact that a deficit of some 
$28,000,000 already exists in expenditures of 
the Government over the revenue for the half 
of the fiscal year already passed. This re- 
quest seems to be made after studying the 
other resources available, but it is only intended 
as a bridge to serve until the revenue laws 
may be changed in such a way as to produce 
the required income. The effect on Wall 
Street of this report was not reassuring, as it 
indicated a purpose on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to secure quite radical changes in 
both the customs duties and in internal tax- 
ation. Other adverse influences served to com- 
pletely unsettle and demoralize prices, so that 
the general list for the week shows marked 
changes. These influences were, first, the fail- 
ure on Thursday of the St. Nicholas Bank, a 
comparatively small State institution with 
no very great line of deposits; the second 
influence at work against values exists in 
the doubtful financial condition of the great 
Atchison and Santa Fé system, which is such 
as to compel the appointment of receivers. The 
prices of the bonds and stock of the company 
in the market would indicate that bankruptcy 
was impending. ‘The death of Mr. Magoun, of 
the firm of Baring, Magoun & Co., who was 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of the . 


Company, and its chief financier, has made it 
_ very trying, at short notice, for any one to step 
in his place and negotiate the January interest 
payments, which are little less than $4,000,000. 
There were also rumors of a default by the 
New York and New England Company on the 
same date, but nothing has come to light, as 
yet, to confirm these. The effect which these 
events, and threatened events, have had on the 
market is perfectly natural, and for the time 
seems to have taken away all buying power. 
Distrust with regard to great properties like 
these, which are back of over $200,000,000 of 
stocks and bonds, creates panics. Many of the 
issues of the Atchison Company are held 
abroad, and with these additional losses put 
upon the London markets on account of 
American railways, it is not strange that a 
pressure to sell is developed along the whole 
line. How far this pressure will be carried is 
yet to be seen, but it has already gone so far 
as to produce much distress with holders. 
The earnings for the month of November of a 
long list of railways do not show so badly 


as the last weeks of the month would indicate. 


The percentage of loss is a little over six per 
cent., but the. last week of the month there is 
a loss reported of twelve per cent. on a part 
of these lines. Fortunately, as we have before 
said, the net earnings, through great econo- 
mies, are showing up well when compared with 
the gross; savings in expense accounts are 
working favorably. The Vanderbilt systems, 
New York Central, Lake Shore, Michigan 
Central, and Canada Southern companies 
made their quarterly reports this week, and 
declared their usual dividends. The show- 
ings, on the whole, were favorable, especially 
in the Lake Shore and in the Michigan Cen- 
tral, while the New York Central report was 
disappointing, leaving but a small balance 
after the payment of the 14 per cent. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Legal tenders, increase...........- 1,620,600 
Deposits, 3,296,600 
Reserve, increase. 1,768,950 


This gives the city banks a surplus reserve of 
$77,937,775. 


WALL STREET. 


The Golden Calf 


In the course of a talk to young men on “ The 
Golden Calf,” Robert J. Burdette said: “ It is 
a good thing to be rich, my boy; but money 
is not the best thing in the world. I doubt 
sometimes whether it is even one of the best 
things. I know that men do the wickedest 
things in the world for the sake of it. Get 
rich if you can, honestly and fairly and un- 
selfishly ; but do not be in a hurry about it. 
It is a curse of the age into which you have been 
born—this greedy haste to be rich; this brand- 
ing every thought and every plan and every 
hope and aspiration with the dollar-mark, 
until the man’s soul must look to the angels 
who can see it, like a show-window at a ‘re- 
duction sale,’ with everything init tagged with 
a price. And the price is frequently a lie in 
the window and the soul. Men want to be 
rich ; there is no great wickedness in that; 
but they want to berich right away; and there 
is‘an evil ingiat. A man plants an acorn in 
the mornigghn says, ‘Il am going to cut a 
thousand fails from that oak-tree before the 
sun goes down,’ and then spits on his hands, 
grabs the ax-helve, and gets ready to cut 
down the tree and maul rails out of it; if your 
farm joins his, you want to watch him, my boy. 
That fellow will cut into your wood-lot; that 
man will steal rails; sure as the multiplication 
table, he will. He wants rails, and he knows, 
and you know, that he will not get them out 
of that acorn that he has just planted, by the 
time when he says he will. That’s the Dwig- 
gins school of financiering. The higher the 
rate of interest, the poorer-the security. The 
greater and the speedier the promised returns, 
the more risky the investment. The path of 
Napoleonic financiering leads to the peniten- 
tiary or into Canada. 

“ Don’t make haste to be rich, if you never 
get rich. Get back into the quiet, patient, 
sweet old ways of your grandfather and your 
old grandmother, whose faces you remember 
to this day as a dream of peace.” 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Gnited States 
Co. 


(CHARTERED 1871) 

Cap » = = = $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - - 500,000 
59 CEDAR 8T., NEW YORK 
Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Receives Deposits Subject to Check. 
Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 
Issues Certificates of Deposit Bearing Interest. 
Offers at Par and Interest its 


5 Per Cent. First Mtge. Gold Bonds 
in Denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON ........... President 

GEORGE W. YOUNG. ....2d Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 

ARTHUR TURNBULL........ Assistant Treasurer 

DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock 
k, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 


William Babcock, 

William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 

Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis May. 

William P. Dixon, — Theodore Morford 
obert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 


Robert Olyphant, 
Edwin Packard 

1, St. William W. Richards, 
Hubbard, as. W. Se 


Theo. A. Havemeyer, 


. Seymour, Jr., 


rdiner G. : 
ames Timpson. 


Gustav E. Kissel, 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS; 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com- 
pany possesses all the power of Trust Companies under 
the New York Bankin ws; acts as Trustee for cor- 
porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Adminis- 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depostory of trust funds. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 

Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Julliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith 

. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombl 


Annual cash dividends past 4 years, pure 
() Association speculative 
0 


tures. Small and large deposits recei 


artieulars free. 
PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


During the Month of January, 


safety. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing.6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 


securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


The Provident 


° Our book on investments 


is sent free. 


Co.* 


Please mention The Outlook 


| 
rles R, | 
yomes . Hi 
oe 4 ding rian Iselin, Jr., illiam C, Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 
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About People 
—Joseph Wharton, of Phildelphia, has given 
$75,000 to the Wharton School of Finance. 


and Economy of the University of Pennsyl«-: 


vania, which he founded some years ago, 
making his entire donation to that institution 
$200,000. 

—It is thirty-four years since Blondin 
aroused the interest of small boys the world 
over by walking across Niagara Falls on a 
tight rope. That was a generation ago, and it 
is not surprising to learn that he will soon be 
seventy years old. But his skill in aerial feats 
has not abated, and he is now amusing the 
patrons of London’s Crystal Palace. 

—The Rev. Calvin Fairbank, one ot the most 
active of the Abolitionists who helped escap- 
ing negroes to reach Canada by means of the 
“Underground Railroad,” is now living, at 
the age of seventy-seven, in humble circum- 
stances, at Angelica, Pa. It is said of him 
that he helped forty-seven slaves to gain their 
liberty, besides taking a hand in the escape of 
many more. 

—Anne Radcliffe, whose name the Harvard 
Annex now bears, as Radcliffe College, made 
in 1643 a gift of £100 to Harvard—the first 
sum ever contributed by a woman to an Amer- 
ican institution of learning. Had this re- 
mained at interest during these two hundred 
and fifty — at five per cent., it would have 
amounted to almost fifty million ars. But 
it has been at interest in anoth, = ay. 

—The new French Prime Mini. .er, Cas- 
imir-Périer, who labors under the disadvantage 
of a double name, might well follow the exam- 
ple of the President of the French Republic, 
who has greatly simplified matters, as well as 
added to his political chances, by no longer 
signing himself Sadi-Carnot, but instead using 
simply the immortal name which he received 
from his great ancestor. Possibly, however, 
family circumstances are stronger than M. 
Casimir-Périer. 

—That strange character, the Marquis de 
Rays, who has just died, is commonly sup- 
posed to have been the man whose career 
suggested “ Port Tarascon ” to Alphonse Dau- 
det. The Marquis had obtained funds for the 
formation of a colony in Port Breton, Oceania. 
With partof the money he did indeed send 
some of his victims to this colony, which was 
wholly on paper, and the rest of the funds 
he put in his pocket. Fortunately, he was 
arrested for swindling and sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. 

—M. Bertillon, one of the chiefs in the 
police service of Paris, is at work on the prep- 
aration of an illustrated dictionary of Anarch- 
ists.of Paris andthe provinces. The portraits 
of these enemies of society are arranged 
alphabetically and according to their physiog- 
nomical types, the Roman-nosed in one part 
and the Greek-nosed in another. A copy of 
the work will be sent to the police agents in 
various parts of France and other countries, 
whose duty it is to keep a watchful eye on the 
Anarchists and their doings. 

—Mr. Chanler, the African explorer, whose 
safety is now questioned, is a son of J. W. 
Chanler, and a nephew of John J. Astor. He 
was born about twenty-six years ago, and grad- 
uated from Harvard College when twenty- 
one years old. Then he went to Africa and 
made a daring trip through Masailand, going 
around Mount Kilima-Njaro, being the first 
white man to do so. After his return he 
organized an expedition at his own expense, 
which started about a year and a half ago 
from Lamu, on the east coast of Africa, in 
the territory of the British East African Com- 
pany. 

—AIt is stated that the Shah of Persia intends 
to visit Berlin, St. Petersburg, Paris, and Vienna 
next spring. He will start on his journey in May 
or June, and will remain in Europe several 
months. The rulers whom he is to honor are, 
says the “Tribune,” in an unhappy state of 
mind already on account of the proposed visit. 
No living sovereign, in all probability, is a 
more unwelcome guest than the Shah, but his 
cousins in Europe are obliged to. receive him 
with all the honors due to his rank. Enter- 
taining him is more expensive than entertain- 
ing any other monarch. | 

—One of the things that not even the news- 
paper readers know, says “ Harper’s Weekly,” 


is how much the masters of thought and the 
mistresses of song get for the testimonials 
which they publish to the merits of Jones’s 
nerve tonic and Jenkins’s balm for the com- 
plexion. In the same category of information 
not had belong the facts as to the degree of 
remuneration which is effectual in overcoming 


_ the natural reluctance of popular contempo- 


rary writers to have their portraits appended 
to the newspaper advertisements of their 
impending stories. Apparently in these — 
they all submit to it. Dr. Hale, Mr. Howells, 
Mr. Stockton, Mark Twain, Mrs. Burnett, Miss 
French—portraits of all of these, and of almost 
all the rest, have become almost as familiar to 
the readers of newspaper advertisements as 
the illustration that gives point to the legend 
“ See that hump ?” 


The Grotesque Monsters of Notre 
Dame Cathedral ° 


Prominent among all the chi of Notre 
Dame, writes Mr. T. A. Cook in™ Scribner’s 
Magazine,” is the presiding devil to whom Mér- 
yon’s etching has given widest fame. A mus- 
cular demon with high cheekbones and flat 


‘nose, his lean chin resting on his hands, he 


sits licking his lips over the sins of Paris. His 
attendant ghouls are less well known. Look- 
ing westward over the parvis is a grim fiend 
throttling a rat, the embodiment of cruelty. 
Further along a monster grins with the very 


horror of alaugh. Beyond him sits a crea-' 


ture in despair almost comic, next to a beast 
howling furiously at the city which it cannot 
reach. At an angle of the balustrade a 
suckles her young with her own 

d, watched by a hideous shape with 
female breasts, clutching the parapet and look- 
ing hungrily for the foul brood she has just 
lost. Behind her a dog tears at a bullock’s 
throat, next to a monstrous bird with hooded 
head and vacant eye, screaming defiance. 
Apes, and elephants, and slimy brutes with 
scales, dragons of the crime and shapes of 
ancient evil, crowd round the towers. Among 


them all there is but one human form, a man. 


who twists his fingers in his beard and strains 
out over the city as though to search for a 
deliverer from all these horrors. A _ goat 
(surely the goat of Esmeralda) looks down 
quietly from an angle, and behind every 
corner you expect the misshapen form of 
Quasimodo, climbing to and fro amid such 
congenial surroundings, or swinging wildly in 
the belfry just above. : 


A Pound of Facts 


is worth oceans of theories. Fact first: More infants are 
successfully raised on the Eagle brand condensed milk 
than upon any other food. Fact second: They are sub- 
sect to less sickness than others. Fact third: e Eagle 
] my Condensed Milk is therefore unequaled as an 
infan 


You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s ‘pearl top”’ or 
‘pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they are just as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


And beauty 
) of leather is Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it 

Patent lambskin-with-wool” 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y.” 


Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac-} 
quired is rightly termed “Con-| 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scotts Emulsion 


not only stopsa cold but it is re-} 
markably successful where the} 
cough has become deep seated. 


Scott's EFimulsion ts the\ | 
richest of fat-foods yet\ | 
the eastest fat-food to 
take. It arrests waste 


and builds up healthy 
flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


‘(Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER'S 


COD 


Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


_ MBller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- } 
tion of cod liver oil because it is the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the. Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causin 
astric disturbances. Put up in flat, ova 
Bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly-stocked druggists. : 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. 8. and Canada. 


You can write a hundred letters just 
as readily as one, if you have a 


rinter 


! 


imi 

From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. socopies of type- 
writer manuscript produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. . 


CHURCH 


SEATINGS 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


LODGE ROOMS, HALLS, AND ALL 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Illustrated Catalogues, Plans,and Estimates furnished 
ANDREWS-DEMAREST SEATING CO. 
108 E. 16th St., N. Y. 
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- Book-Buyers’ Guide 
Weekly List of Choice Books 


Travel and Description 


A Japanese Interior. By Alice M. Bacon, author 
of “Japanese Girls and Women.”’ 16mo, §1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Pictures the habits, manners, and in- 
door life of Japan. 


To Gipsyland. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. II- 
lustrated by Jos. Pennell. $1.50. Century Co. 


A charming glimpse of travel among 
the gypsies of Hungary. 


With Thackeray in America. By Eyre Crowe. With 
121 illustrations. $2.00. Scridbners. 


Incidents and humors of American 
travel in 1852-3. 


Riders of cme Lanes: By Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, U. S. Army. 
Illustrated with numerous drawings by Frederic 
Remington, and from photographs of Oriental sub- 
jects. $4.00. Harpers. 


Interesting to the general 1eader as 
well as to every horseman. 


Our Colonial Homes. By Samual Adams Drake 

author of * Decisive Events in American History,’ 

etc. Illustrated by twenty large half-tone engrav- 

ings. Cloth. Full gilt. $2.50. Lee & Shepard. 
Attractive to the student both of his- 
tory and architecture. 


In the Track of the Sun. Readings from the Diary 
of a Globe-Trotter. By Frederick Diodati ‘Thomp- 
son. Profusely illustrated with engravings from 
phovogrenns, and from drawings by Harry Fenn. 
$6.00. Appleton. 
A magnificently illustrated account 
of a journey round the world. 


The above, or any book mentioned in The Outlook, 
sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
discounts to members. Yearly fee, Two 
ollars. 


(> Either list of books quoted at $5.00 on 
page 1,233 in this issue will be supplied to 
members for $4.00, postage paid. 


BOOK=-BUYERS’ UNION 
| THE OUTLOOK CO. — 
13 Astor Places - New York 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. heelmen especially will be delighted 
with ®. ,Pocket size. Price 50 CEnTs. 
BROEKHOWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
rinciple, so fumiliar to all musiciansMPrice, $1.00. 
KI ENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards, Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 
DAY SCHOOL, MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series ot Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3,20 cts, 
Part 4. 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. : 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
_ cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. ica, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Prick, 25 CENTS. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
- Send for specimen pages. Pong 
e*%eSend ro cts for sample of The Musical Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical news. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 


A monthly magazine for the 
study of the Corman Lan- 


e an 
i = recommended by col- 
lege professors and the press 
as “the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.’ 3 j 
Corner furnigfies every year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. $2 a year. Single copies 
ceents. P. O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


puLPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Its BEGINNER’S- 


Work for the Unemployed 


The undersigned workers on the East Side 


in New York City, knowing that the poverty 
and destitution in this neighborhood are very 
great, and that, owing to the general financial 
conditions of the country, men have been 
unable to get work for periods ranging from 
four to eight months, consider it necessary to 
take some steps to relieve this temporary suf- 
fering. 

Appreciating the dangers of indiscriminate 
giving and of all relief except by work, we are 
giving temporary aid by employing men in 
cleaning the streets in the most crowded tene- 
ment quarters, and are setting to work at mak- 
ing clothes those who have not strength 
enough to engage in street-sweeping. 

The clothing manufactured will not be sold, 
but will be sent to Miss Clara Barton, of the 
Red Cross Society, for the relief of the cyclone 
sufferers of South Carolina, and will therefore 
not interfere igany way with the clothing trade, 
nor put oth es out of employment. 

ork is given only to those whose 


The reli 
condition is known, and only by means of 
tickets, which cannot be obtained except from 
certain sources. As the number of families 
we can aid depends entirely upon the financial 
support we receive, we appeal to the public, 


‘| relying upon their charity and generosity to 


support a movement so thoroughly in keeping 
with the ideas of sound philanthropy. 

Contributions of money may be sent to the 
following gentlemen, who have consented to 
act as a committee to receive funds : 

Rt. Rev. John M. Farley, Director of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, 308 East Thirty- 
seventh Street, New York City. 

Rev. W. S. Rainsford, St. George’s Church, 
209 East Sixteenth Street. 
Mr. Charles Stewart 

Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Henry Rice, 51 Franklin Street. 

Mr. A. S. Frissell, President Fifth Avenue 
Bank. 

Acknowledgments will be made and ac- 
counts rendered weekly in the daily press. 

EAST SIDE RELIEF WORK COMMITTEE. 

Stanton Coit, Head Worker University Set- 
tlement. 

John B. Devins, Pastor Hope Chapel. ° 

W. T. Elsing, DeWitt Memorial Church, 


Smith, President 


Mission. 


Josephine Shaw Lowell, -3d District Com- 
mittee, Charity Organization Society. 

P. J. McCue, President St. Brigid’s Confer- 
ence, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

L. M. Prince, Young Men’s Union of the 
Society for Ethical Culture. 

W.S. Raipsford, St. George’s Church. 

Jane Elizabeth Robbins, College Settlement. 

Jean Fine Spahr, College Settlement. 

I. Spectorsky, Hebrew Institute. 

Lawrence Veiller, University Settlement 
(Secretary). 

J. Seely Ward, Jr., Old Epiphany House. 


—Maurus Jokai, the Hungarian novelist, 
dramatist, poet, and statesman, recently cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of his first novel. Beginning with a 
drama when he was seventeen, Jékai has pub- 
lished, during the past fifty-three years, more 
than two hundred volumes of fiction, poetry, 
and dramas, and has edited a daily newspaper 
and a humorous weekly. 


—The stranger in destitute circumstances 
who before the war applied at Mr. Gratwold’s 
home near Middletown, Ohio, for food and 
lodging, offering to do anything in return, has 
just been elected President of the Swiss Re- 
public. He was taken into the Gratwold ser- 
vice, and spent two years there. Colonel 
Frey’s subsequent picturesque history is well 
known, but through it all he has never for- 
gotten his old friends, whose help was the 
foundation of nes success. 


For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. H. HARLOW. Augusta, Me., says: “I 
d it as one of the best remedies in all cases in 
which the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic. 
I have used it freely with most excellent results.”’ 


Absolutely free 


from all injurious 
| substances. 


Rusifoam | 
FOR THE TEETH. 


Cleanses, 
Preserves, 
Beautifies. 


E. W. Hort & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


For the relief of more 
than half the sickness in the 
world, especially of women, 
go by the book on Beecham’s 


pills. 
The book is of immense 
importance to you, whether 
-u ny. 1 it now or not. 
‘re? at drugstores; 
or write B F Allen Co, 365 
Canal street. New York 


Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 


;Liebig Company's 


Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add 
a little of this famous product. 


MADAME PORTER'S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; 
not aviolent remedy ; and very 
agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than 70 YEARS. 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
PORTER’S CURATIVE PILLS cure Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, etc. Write for sample. Sent free. 


It depends on 
how cultured 
YOU ALE 


You may be completely suited 
with a Waterbury Detective. 
It’s the best $25 camera. 

A Henry Clay makes the eye 

_ of the knowing ones glisten. $50. 

Manuals free. 


Scoutll & Adams Co., 
423 Broome Street, New York. 


OF THE EL 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
CHURCH BELLS 
Purest Bel! Metal, (Copper and Tin.) 


1 | 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE. MD. 
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PRICE 


BOARD OF .LADY 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN. 
COMMISSION 


‘Woman’s Jackson Park, 
U.S.A., 
Oct. 14, 1093. 


To the DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
Boston, 


Mellin’ s Food 


is used in the Children’s Building at 
the World’s Fair for feeding infants 
that are left at the Creche. No other 
infants’ food is used. 

After a fair trial of the other foods, I 
find MELLIN’S FOOD gives the best 
satisfaction ; I confidently recommend 
it to all mothers. 


(Miss) MARJORY HALL, 


Matron of the Creche and Day Nursery Exhibit, 
| World’s Fair, Chicago, and of the Virginia 
a Day Nursery, New York City. 
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Principal 


Offices: 


Published by the 
Health Food Co., telling all 
about their different brands 

of Cereal Products. It is in- 
' teresting and full of useful 
information to housekeepers or 
others who are interested in 


the health of their families. . 


HEALTH FOOD CO. 


Heel fics 61 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Office 199 Tremont Street, Boston. 
adeiphia Office, 632 Arch Street. 
Western One, 1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Feminine 

Complaints 

Lameness 
Soreness 
Bruises 
Catarrh 
Burns 
Piles 
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